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BOOKS FOR SLOW HIGH SCHOOL READERS 
TUESDAY’S CHILD IS FOND OF MUSIC 
RICHER BY ASIA—SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
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A sense of history, of time, 
and of men—in these new books 
for space-age boys and girls 





THE TWENTY MIRACLES 
OF SAINT NICOLAS 


By Bernarda Bryson 
Illustrated by the author. Here, beautifully 
illustrated, are the sad and saucy legends 
about Saint Nicolas—a peerless gift book 
at any time of the year. All ages. $4.75 


MAP MAKING 


THE ART THAT BECAME A SCIENCE 
By Lloyd A. Brown 


Illustrated in line and halftone. A fascinat- 
ing book about how the world we live in was 
put on the map. A timeless, ageless book by 
a distinguished cartographer. 12 up. $4.75 


NAILS TO NICKELS 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN COINS 
OLD AND NEW 


By Elizabeth A. Campbell 


Three-color and one-color drawings by 
Leonard Weisgard. An introduction to the 
history of money in America — ideal for be- 
ginning coin collectors as well as beginning 
readers. 7 up. $3.00 


COUNTDOWN 
THE STORY OF CAPE CANAVERAL 
By William R. Shelton 
Drawings by Robert Curran. The history of 
rocketry from Robert Goddard’s dream to 


the launchings at Cape Canaveral. 12 up. 
$3.50 


TEN THOUSAND 


DESERT SWORDS 


By Russell Davis 
and Brent Ashabranner 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. The 
first book in English to capture the spirit 
and substance of the legends of the Bani 


Hilal — desert warriors of ancient Arabia. 
12 up. $3.50 


“THE IMPOSSIBLE JOURNEY 
OF SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 


By William Bixby 
Jacket, frontispiece by Aldren A. Watson. 
The incredible adventures of the great Ant- 
arctic explorer are recounted with all the 
dramatic impact which a skilled writer can 
bring to the task. 12 up. $3.00 


*An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY + BOSTON 
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Latest Review of 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By a Committee of Twelve Children’s and Young Adult Librarians, 
Westchester, N. Y., Library System * Chairman: Anne Izard, Children’s Consultant 
Reprinted from the July 1960 issue of the LIBRARY JOURNAL 


) Long rated as one of the best encyclopedias 


for children in home, school, or public 


library, Compton's has made marked prog- 
ress in the past three years. The general 
appearance of the entire set is much im- 
proved. The type face is more inviting and 
easier to read. There are more sub-heads 
printed in bold type to break up long 
columns of text. Throughout the set, head- 
ings have been reworded to avoid the 
catchy or cute phrase and add dignity. 
Photographs are more numerous, more 
colorful, and more meaningful. New ones 
have replaced those out-dated and old- 
fashioned, and, when old photographs 
have been retained, the quality of their 
reproduction has been improved to make 
details clearer and to get rid of muddy 
background. Care in the over-all design 
has resulted in better placement of pic- 
tures for variety in the appearance of the 
page with less interruption in mid-column 
of the text. 


es All statistical and political information 


has been carefully brought up to date. 


Information on states has been so im- 
proved with added maps, charts, and dia- 
grams that this can no longer be cited as 
a weakness. Articles on cities all include 
inset maps to give exact location. Numer- 
ous short biographies have been added, 
and in every case each is headed with a 
photograph. Presidential biographies have 
been reorganized and now include charts 
to note world events during each admin- 
istration and place the man in historical 
perspective. In addition to the new science 
articles many others have been completely 
rewritten: e.g. those on birds, labor, opera, 
Russia, theatre, World Wars I and II. 
Notable among the new articles are one 


on the IGY, methods of teaching reading, 


audio-visual instruction, a very complete 
outline article on “American Heritage,” 
and one on language and literature. 


rs € 


1000 North Dearborn Street 


& underscoring by Compton's! 





The fact index in each volume, which is 
the unique feature of Compton's, has been 
as carefully revised as the main text, with 
entries changed, expanded, or eliminated 
as the need dictated. All librarians empha- 
sized the value of the index, one calling 


it the “unabridged dictionary to reference 


work.” It is here that practicing librarians 
on busy days get clues that solve difficult 
reference questions. 


The publishers’ Foreword, reorganized 
and rewritten, emphasizes the uses of the 
encyclopedia in three categories: (1.) 
Material to be used by children and young 
people, (2.) that to be used with children, 
and (3.) that used in the interests of chil- 
dren. The expanded board of library ad- 
visors, advisors of curriculum correlation, 
and, particularly, the new advisory board 
for family living have certainly helped the 
company to maintain a high standard and 
direct their efforts toward serving the child 
as a member of the family in addition to 
serving him as a student. 


= Continuous revision has certainly shown 
results. So much has been accomplished 


that in the few instances where the re- 
vision is incomplete, e.g. “Bibliography on 
Vocations,” one feels a future edition will 
take care of needed changes. Though the 
concentration of use will probably be by 
grades 4-9, the set is valuable through 
high school, since the articles are planned 
for grade levels at which the subjects are 
studied in school. Highly recommended 
for home, school, and public libraries. — 


Anne Izard, Chairman, & Ch. & Young 


Adult Lns., Westchester, N. Y., Lib. Sys. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is con- 
tinuously revised. Complete information 
concerning the latest edition and current 
prices may be obtained by writing to 


COMPTON & COMPANY 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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* Coming in January: 


A HOUSE CALLED MEMORY 
by Richard Collier: $4.00 


THE OTHER END OF THE BRIDGE 
by Una Troy: $3.50 


THE FOXES OF THE DESERT: The 
Story of the Afrika Korps by Paul 
Carell, photos, drawings, maps: $5.95 


THE FUTURE OF THE HUMAN 
MIND, George H. Estabrooks and 


Nancy E. Gross: $3.95 


MAGIC: Its History and Principal 
Rites, Maurice Bouisson, charts, line 
drawings: $5.00 


* Coming in February: 
SHANTIES FROM THE SEVEN 
SEAS: Shipboard Work-Songs and 


Songs Used as Work-Songs From the 
Great Days of Sail, collected by Stan 
Hugill, line drawings, music: $12.00 


PROPHET OF PROGRESS: Sclections 
from the Speeches of Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, edited by T. A. Boyd: $5.00 


ONE MAN AND HIS DOG, A- 


thony Richardson, photos: $4.00 


* All publication dates and prices subject 
to change without notice. 
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TIBET IS MY COUNTRY: [he Auto- 
biography of Thudten Jigme Norbu, 
Brother of the Dalai Lama, as told to 
Heinrich Harrer, full color photos: 
$5.00 


MUSIC FOR FAMILY FUN, Harriot 


Buxton Barbour, diagrams, music: 
$3.95 


LOPKLCORKLOSRY 


RING OF BRIGHT WATER, “avin 


Maxwell, photos, line drawings, end- 
papers: $5.50 


* Coming in March: 

THE WONDERFUL LIFE OF FLOW- 
ERS, Paul Jaeger, full color photos: 
$12.50 to 3/1/61; thereafter: $15.00 


X-15 DIARY: The Story of Our First 
Space Ship, Richard Tregaskis, illus.: 
$4.95 


SERENGETI SHALL NOT DIE, Bern- 
hard & Michael Grzimek, full color, 
black and white photos, drawings, 
maps: $6.95 


RELUCTANT GENERAL; Jhic Life 
and Times of Albert Pike, Robert 
Lipscomb Duncan: $5.00 


Spring 1961 


RUSSIANS AS PEOPLE, Wright W. 
Miller, photos: $3.00 


Send for free catalog, “Recom- 
mended Books for the General 
Reader and for Young Adults” 
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e ADAM AND THE GOLDEN COCK 
Illus. by Leonard Weisgard 
. she gives young readers a fresh 
new look at our past as she shows 
how a child like themselves faced up 
to problems of a bygone day.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune Ages 7-10 $2.50 
e THE COURAGE OF SARAH NOBLE 
Illus. by Leonard Weisgard 
. a book without a flaw, it seems to 
me, which must become an American 
classic.”—Christian Science Monitor 
Ages 6-9 $2.50 
e THE BEARS ON HEMLOCK MOUNTAIN 
Illus. by Helen Sewell 
“Jonathan’s adventure with the bears 
on the mountain is one of the most at- 
tractive books available for beginning 
readers.”—Horn Book Ages 6-9 $2.50 
e AMERICA BEGINS (Revised Edition) 
Illus. by Lois Maloy 
“Attractive, decorative, and colorful 
pictures ... still the best introduction 
to the subject of explorations for those 
under ten.”—New York Herald Trib- 
une Ages 7-11 $3.00 
e AMERICA BUILDS HOMES 
illus. by Lois Maloy 
“... most interesting to a young child 
and most likely to linger in his mem- 
ory ... pictures noted for simplicity 
and detail.”—Booklist Ages 7-11 $3.00 
e RIDE ON THE WIND 
Illus. by Georges Schreiber 
“An inspiring picture book faithful to 
the original in fact and spirit.”—Li- 
brary Journal Ages 6-10 $2.95 
e THE THANKSGIVING STORY 
Illus. by Helen Sewell 
“The author has a genius for this sort 


“ 
. 


artistic 





Books by 


Alice Dalgliesh 


“Miss Dalgliesh does a spell—binding job...” 

-Minneapolis Morning Tribune. “ 
combining accuracy and simplicity to achieve 
a highly 


. skill in 


result.”—Christian Science 


of simplification of history ...a beau- 
tiful possession for a family to share.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 
Ages 5-8 $2.95 
e THE COLUMBUS STORY 
Illus. by Leo Politi 
“By far the best telling of the Colum- 
bus story I have ever read for younger 
children.”—The Booklist 
Ages 6-9 


e THE FOURTH OF JULY 
Illus. by Marie Nonnast 
“Simply and dramatically, Miss Dal- 
gliesh tells of the events that led to 
the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence.”’—Cleveland Press 
Ages 6-9 $2.95 


THE DAVENPORTS AND CHERRY PIE 
Illus. by Flavia Gag 

“Entertaining story of life in a small 

town and fun in a madcap family.”— 

Library Journal Ages 8-12 $2.75 


THE SILVER PENCIL 

Decorated by Katherine Milhous 
“.. has that extra sense of reality 
only good autobiography can give.’”’— 
New Yorker Ages 10-16 $2.95 


ALONG JANET’S ROAD 

Decorated by Katherine Milhous 
“. . . has much to offer the many 
young people whose private star is set 
in that particular sky. A good edition 
to career bookshelves.” 
—Virginia Kirkus Ages 10-16 $2.75 
THE YOUNG AUNTS 

Illus. by C. Becker 
“Tt is as engaging a record of a baby’ s 


first year as one could wish . 
New York Times’ Ages 7-12 $3.00 


$2.95 


@ SCRIBNER DURABLE BINDING 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS + 


NEW YORK 
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BOOKS 


PAGAN THE BLACK 
By DorotHy Potter BENEDICT. A beautiful black stallion 
turns killer when his young master is threatened. Drawings by 
JOHN GroTtu. Ages 10-14. Cloth. $3.00 


26 WAYS TO BE SOMEBODY ELSE 

By DEvorAH Boxer. Magically, one small boy changes himself 
into 26 different personalities. Illustrated in color by the author. 
Ages 4-8. Cloth, side-sewn. $3.25 


THE WORLD OF THE PHARAOHS 

By Hans BAUMANN. A present-day Egyptian boy’s introduction 
to the fabulous lore of ancient Egypt. 33 full-color photographs 
by ALBERT BurGEs and the author. Drawings by HaNs PETER 
RENNER. Ages 12-16. Cloth. $4.00 


SONS OF THE DESERT 

By Sonia and Tim GipaL. The account of the Bedouin way of 
life, as told by the young son of a desert sheik. Photographs 
by Tim GipaL. Ages 9-13. Cloth. $3.50 


DON TIBURCIO’S SECRET 

By JEANNE Lolsy. Spanish gypsies, ancient castles, and a strange 
mystery provide the ingredients for a rousing adventure. 
Awarded the Prix Jeunesse in France. Illustrated by FRANCOISE 
Estacuy. “Fresh and interesting . . . for good readers who will 
appreciate a story that is different which they will remember 
for a long time.” — HORN BOOK Ages 10-13. Cloth. $3.00 


LONELY MARIA 

By ELizaBETH CoaTSworTH. When a little West Indian girl 
loses her imaginary playmates in a storm, she learns how to 
keep from being lonely. Drawings by EvALINE Ness. Ages 4-8. 
Color. Cloth. $3.25 


THE YEAR SOMETHING ALMOST HAPPENED 

IN PINOSO 

By Lucy HERNDON CROcCKETT. Wonderful, miraculous things 
happen when some wild circus animals are set free in a sleepy 
Spanish town. Illustrated by GARRETT Price. Ages 12 and up. 
Cloth, side-sewn. $3.00 


BUT CHARLIE WASN’T LISTENING 

By TATIANA BALKOFF Drowne. In a moment of crisis, an impish 
little Pekingese displays the best traits of his noble breed. 
Illustrated in 2 colors by HELEN MEREDITH. Ages 4-8. Cloth, 
side-sewn. $3.25 


THE ENCHANTRESS 

By EpGar Parker. “Humor and a light sophistication give the 
book appeal which should make it fun for old as well as young. 
A choice family read-aloud book.” — HORN BOOK. Illustrated 
by the author. Ages 7-10. Cloth, side-sewn. $3.25 


WISER THAN WINTER 

By Dorotny Pitkin. A long hard winter in Vermont gives 
Kit Harris, a High School Junior from Greenwich, Connecticut, 
fresh insight into many tantalizing problems. Jacket by EvVALINE 
Ness. Cloth. $3.50 


Now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N. Y. 
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Now, another invaluable teaching 
tool for the elementary grades, 

from the publishers of 

The Golden Book Encyclopedia 


THE GOLDEN 


PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
Z zg--- in Goldencraft Library Binding 




























Educators have hailed The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
for the magnificent way in which it makes even the 
most difficult subjects clear to the pupils of 
the third through the sixth grades. Now 
Golden Press brings you the first Atlas 
ever to present a wealth of information 
about the lands and people of the 
earth in a manner readily grasped 

by elementary school children. 
Prepared under the supervision of 

Dr. Phillip Bacon, Associate Professor 
of Geography at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, it is illustrated 

in full color on every page. The Golden 
Picture Atlas is so attractive and 

easy to use it will make “looking it up” 
fun and instill the reference habit 

in the very youngest readers. 

e 6 volumes e Fully indexed 

e Net Price $14.95 





THE GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 


“Will be an inspiration to teachers and librarians, 
as well as to children. It will aid them immeasur- 
ably in presenting units on the use of the ency- 
clopedia and in correlation with Science, Social 

Studies and Language Arts.” 
—Margaret S. Sandine, Head, Materials Center, 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 

© 8 volumes, 192 pages each 
¢ Fully indexed in final volume 
¢ Full-color illustrations on each page 
¢ Net price $39.50 





Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding 
GOLDEN PRESS, INC., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Meet Your ZOW Staff 


Here are a few of the many people who make Top of the 
News possible. Each year brings new workers to the staff and 
for each of them MiLprRED BATCHELDER, executive secretary 
of both CSD and YASD, is the anchor, giving suggestions, 
turning up news, picking up leads, preventing mistakes, and 
giving generously of her contagious enthusiasm. SARA FEN- 
WICK, a former editor of TON, states, “I know that I join all 
editors in expressing the special satisfaction that comes of 
working with our continually stimulating and dedicated 
division boards and executive secretary.” 

Each TON staff represents varied backgrounds, and this 
one is no exception. 


Doris Moutton, now in her second year as TON editor, 
is librarian in charge of the Central Youth Library, Mil- 
waukee. She has spent most of her career as a children’s li- 
brarian and has taught children’s literature for a year at the 
University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. The mail of the 
editor is always exciting, for manuscripts, ideas, descriptions 
of projects, book lists, and committee reports arrive from all 
parts of the country. From these, the editor has the privilege 
of choosing the choicest items for inclusion in TON. 


Juta Losinski, young adult consultant for the Westches- 
ter Library System, Mount Vernon, N. Y., comes from the 
public library field and has been on the TON staff since 
1957. She has moved into the position of advertising man- 
ager so capably handled for the past two years by Elizabeth 
Miller, who says of unsolicited requests from publishers for 
advertising space, ‘““These requests make us realize that the 
publishing industry, too, thinks TON is an important publi- 
cation.” From her past and present experience, Julia joins 
with Miss Miller in saying, “When your opportunity comes 
to serve as advertising manager, you, too, will find a great 
satisfaction in being part of the team from YASD and CSD 
responsible for a truly excellent magazine.” 


Doris M. Cote, librarian in the Massena Central Schools, 
Massena, N. Y., the newest staff member, says she is a teacher 
turned librarian, Most of her professional career has been 
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spent in the east. To her career as school librarian she has added some teaching 
of library science on the college level. To her comes the opportunity of getting 
a preview of the lists that appear regularly in TON, which former editors of the 
lists have said is exciting but hard to keep secret. 


LouaNne L. Newsome, assistant professor, Library Education, College of Edu- 
cation, State University of lowa, lowa City, has moved from California to the 
middle west. She feels that “participation as a member of the staff is an oppor- 
tunity to make a tangible contribution to the library profession, . . . Association 
with the magazine stimulates my thinking about professional problems, particu 
larly as they affect librarians who work with children and young people. It is a 
challenging experience, to be welcomed by any librarian.” 


Harriet G. Lone, professor emeritus, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, and now living in Oberlin, O., who has con- 
tributed much to the profession of children’s librarianship, joined the staff foun 
years ago. Her teaching experience made her aware of the lack of printed mate- 
rial in the children’s and young adult field. ‘““Therefore,” says Miss Long, “I have 
been eager to find pertinent and significant articles for publication in TON.” 
This she has done. The Priscilla Moulton article “Books on Modern Life in 
Other Countries” (Oct., 1960, TON), is only one example. 


Assistance in the technical aspects of production is provided by a professional 
specialist, MARION Bowman, with the aim of skirting style and syntax pitfalls, 
easing the editor’s burden of detail, and producing a professional-looking publi 
cation. Editor Moulton says: “I look at the press copy of each issue with awe 
that the lists and ideas garnered by many people from many persons and places 
have finally been worked together into this inspiring-looking package.” 


The rewards of serving as editor of TON are expressed in a variety of ways 
by its dedicated and successful ex-editors: 

“Should offer of the editorship come to you, know that you haye been singled 
out for a rare opportunity to grow professionally and personally.”—MAry PETERS. 

“IT became acquainted with so many interesting, fine people that I think this 
would be considered the most rewarding part of my‘ period in office.”—ELINnor 
WALKER. 

“I have always thought that my experience as editor of TON ought to pro- 
vide good evidence for research in the problems and satisfactions of the adult 
learner. No one ever learned more new things in less time than I did on my first 
issue, and no one ever felt greater satisfaction in the learning.”—SARA FENWICK. 

“A unique opportunity to see our work whole—the high point of each issue 
for me was actually putting it together. 1 was delighted at being able to tie up 
all the sum total of so many individual efforts and contributions.” —EMMA Conn. 

“Resigning the editorship of TON might be compared with the feeling of 
sending the last child off to school. There is a fervent desire for him to do well, 
to grow, coupled with the thought that now one will have time to catch up on 
unfinished tasks; but, oh, it is going to be so quiet around the house! ‘This 
former editor misses the sense of being in at the beginning of new enterprises 
and the pleasure and satisfaction derived from helping to record in printed form 
an article such as ‘Harriette Arnow’s Message to Steve.’ It was a great year.”— 
Vie TETER. 

Any news for TON? Who among you will be saying this next year? 
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The Young Adult and 
French-Canadian Writing 


An Address by Guy Sytvestre, M.A., F.R.S.C., Associate Parliamen- 
tary Librarian, Ottawa, Canada, to a joint meeting of ALA Young 
Adult and Children’s Services Divisions, CLA Young People’s Section 
and Canadian Association of Children’s Librarians in Montreal, 
Canada, June, 1960. 


I did not expect to have too much difficulty in determining in my own 
mind what should be the limits of my subject, “Books for Young Adults 
by French-speaking Canadian authors.” For quite some time I labored 
under this delusion, until one morning I awoke asking myself, “After all, 
what is a young adult?” I must confess that I have not found as yet a fully 
satisfactory definition of this so-called phase in the evolution of human 
life. But I gather that when one speaks of young adults, he means those 
young men and women who are no longer children and who have not yet 
reached this stage of physical, emotional, and mental development which 
is supposed to be that of the adult. The only trouble about such a defini- 
tion is that, when one tries to compare it to reality, he finds that it is one 
of those generalizations in which one indulges too freely, an over-simpli- 
fication of a highly complex reality. 

There are boys of sixteen and seventeen—and I grant you that they 
are a minority—who read and discuss Plato and Spinoza, or are madly 
in love with Keats and Shelley, whilst other boys and girls of the same 
age seem to think that Pogo is the last word in contemporary creative 
writing. Of course, between such extreme cases, one finds the whole 
gamut of pleasurable sensations that may be derived from reading, and 
the only conclusion one can draw here, it seems to me, is that it is not 
easy to make a real, a clear, distinction between books for adults and 
books for the so-called young adults. 

The point I am trying to make, as you will have noticed, is that, gen- 
erally speaking, books for young adults are basically the same as those 
for adults. “Books for young adults by French-speaking Canadian au- 
thors” include, in fact, most of the better books in the French-Canadian 
literature. All I have said so far is nothing but an excuse for adapting the 
subject which appears on the program to what I really want to tell you 
about French-Canadian literature. It will not be possible in the little 
time at my disposal to give you more than a bird’s-eye view of the subject, 
but I felt that this was the thing to do in the circumstances, so long as in 
doing so I would emphasize the authors whose books are most appro- 
priate to your public. ; 

French Canadians are Americans living in a British country and 
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speaking French. The combination of these three elements places them 
in a situation unique on this continent. There are just about 5,000,000 
of them in this immense country inhabited by more than 11,000,000 
English-speaking people, and on a continent containing more than 

175,000,000. As a group, they are geographically confined, and they are 
probably the most homogeneous racial minority group to be found any- 
where on this continent north of Mexico. This alone would suffice to 
explain their common tendency to retreat into themselves. And this also 
explains why, until recently, the whole literature of French Canada was 
so traditional, so conservative. 

Louis Hemon wrote that “in Quebec nothing must change—au pays 
de Quebec rien ne doit changer”—but many things have changed since 
Maria Chapdelaine, and change continues despite a solid attachment to 
the past. An unchanging society is a dead society, and French Canada 
seems very much alive, even if it does change more slowly in certain re- 
spects than the rest of the North American continent. Of course, many 
long-established traditions survive alongside the innovations, and, to put 
it in a nutshell, one could say that French Canada, without repudiating 
its past or losing its distinctive characteristics, is evolving in conformity 
with the logic of its North American location. 


Spiritual Frustration Dominates 

Now, the dominant feature both of poetry and of the novel in recent 
years is the testimony of a terrible spiritual solitude, a tragic search for 
joy and love in a world that has lost all feeling for either one. This 
spiritual frustration is found again and again in the works of many of 
our best contemporary authors. We have nothing, I must say, in French 
Canada, to be compared to the Beat Generation, the Angry Young Men 
or La Nouvelle Vague, but it is a fact that most of the recent writing is 
pessimistic, which is in keeping with the other recent literature of the 
Western World. There are, however, writers who remain faithful to 
long-established traditions and who maintain in our time a style of litera- 
ture made up of those generalities and commonplaces which found 
fertile land in this young country peopled by pioneers for whom thought 
was a luxury and research a waste of time and energy—a country which, 
furthermore, had received from overseas a body of thought it could not 
hope to emulate at least for some time. For one should not forget that, 
while the material conditions of life have come in most areas to conform 
to North American standards, French Canada still falls within the French 
cultural domain. French Canadians remain as deeply attached to France 
as English Canadians do to England, even if both are also distinctly North 
American. Our country has a basic cultural duality, and there are_two 
literatures in this nation of ours, two literatures which, despite their in- 
evitable difference, share common characteristics and have followed 
parallel tracks throughout the last hundred years. 

We, too, in French Canada have practiced the historical romance, 
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which is no longer in fashion, but is continued, nevertheless, here by such 
authors as Robert de Roquebrune in his Les Habits rouges and in his 
Testament de mon enfance, one of the most charming books ever pub- 
lished in this country and the contemporary counterpart of Les Anciens 
Canadians (The Canadians of Old), by Philippe Aubert de Gaspé; or Léo- 
Paul Desrosiers, the foremost French-Canadian historical novelist, thanks 
to Les Engages du Grand Portage, a vivid evocation of the life of Canadian 
fur traders at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and thanks to 
Les Opinidtres, a sentimental portrayal of the dangerous life of seven- 
teenth-century pioneers along the mighty St. Lawrence. Here, I should 
like to mention that among the French-Canadian books that are most 
suitable for young adults are the historical works, be they general like 
those of Jean Bruchési or Gustave Lanctét or Canon Lionel Groulx, or 
specific, like Le Grand Marquis, by Guy Frégault, a biography of Vau- 
dreuil, who was governor of Louisiana before he was that of New France. 
I could recite here several titles, for historical writing is plentiful in this 
country. The only remark I should like to make here about it is that 
French-Canadian historians have quite naturally, on many people and 
events, points of view which are not always those of historians who write 
in the other language, and it is always healthy to hear the point of view 
of the man on the other side of the fence before making up one’s mind 
about anything. We all have the point of view of Caesar about the Gallic 
War; it will always remain unfortunate that Vercingetorix will never be 
heard from. 

Next to the historical romance, there is the novel of manners, which 
brings out the customs, the ways of life which differentiate the French 
Canadians from their English-speaking fellow-citizens and from their 
neighbors to the south. And since so many of you come from that great 
nation to the south where the mass media contribute so much to stand- 
ardization of all phases of private and community life, an influence which 
is felt on this side of the border in no small degree, and since many of 
you may be asking yourselves what virtue there is in being different, may 
I be permitted to say in reply that I see no virtue, either, in being alike. 


French-Canadian Literature Is Maturing 

Be that as it may, these novels of customs are either realistic like those, 
for instance, of Ringuet or Gabrielle Roy; or they are poetical, like those 
of Germaine Guévremont; or satirical, like those of Roger Lemelin. In- 
cidentally, most novels of the authors I just mentioned are available in 
English translation, and they also have been published in Paris as well as 
in Montreal. The growing acclaim received in France by authors like 
Gabrielle Roy, Roger Lemelin, André Langevin and a few other writers 
confirms my opinion that French-Canadian literature is coming of age, 
and that our best writers command the kind of attention from other 
countries which bespeaks a recognition of intrinsic literature merit. 

True, French Canada has yet to give the world a Balzac or a Faulkner, 
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but at the present juncture an excessive optimism would be as damaging 
as a gloomy pessimism. For a long time the question was whether French 
Canadians would maintain their identity or be assimilated. This is no 
longer the question today. The only question henceforth is to what extent 
they will remain French and to what degree they will become North 
American. French-Canadian literature is not a pale image of French 
literature, and it is distinct from American and English-Canadian letters, 
for it bears the imprint of a different human experience. Such is its 
unique character: an American literature written in French in a British 
country. It expresses a world of dimensions unknown in France and gives 
voice to a people who are influenced by a civilization which is no longer 
that of the Old World. 

One thing seems certain to me: this interplay of French tradition and 
American experience makes of French Canada a distinct entity whose 
literature and art have a flavor unique in North America. My hope is 
that more and more adults, young and old, will enjoy it. 


Time for N-C Nominations 


Jean A. MERRILL, Chairman, 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 


On March 13, 1961, the winners of the Newbery and Caldecott awards for 
the two most distinguished American children’s books of 1960 will be 
announced in the New York office of the donor, Frederic G. Melcher. The 
medals will be presented and accepted at the gala Newbery-Caldecott 
dinner, scheduled for July 11, 1961, in Cleveland. 

For some time, the twenty-three members of the 1960-61 Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards Committee have been reading and evaluating the year’s 
output of books for children. Although this committee has the responsi- 
bility for making the final decision, I strongly urge all members of the 
Children’s Services Division to share in this exciting program by nomi- 
nating titles you feel are worthy of the committee’s consideration. Late in 
November, you received a ballot to be used for this purpose. Your ballot 
is due in Kansas City by January 6, 1961. The chairman hopes to tabulate 
a record number of nominations, and will send the results on to commit- 
tee members immediately. During the ALA midwinter meeting in Chi- 
cago, the entire Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee will hold a series 
of meetings for the purpose of thoroughly discussing titles placed in nomi- 
nation and casting as many secret ballots as are necessary to determine 
the award winners. To avoid the nomination of ineligible titles, please 
note the terms of each award: 
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The Newbery Medal is awarded to the author of the most distin- 
guished contribution to American literature for children written during 
the year just elapsed [1960] by a writer who is a citizen or resident of 
the United States. The work must be original or, if traditional in origin, 
new to children’s literature and the result of individual research, the re- 
telling and reinterpretation being the author’s own. 

The Caldecott Medal is awarded to the artist or artists illustrating 
the most distinguished picture book for children published in the 
United States within the year just elapsed [1960]. The artist or artists 
must be citizens of or residents in the United States. The text need not 
be written by the artist but should be worthy of the book. Clear distinc- 
tion should be kept between the picture book and an illustrated book. 
There are no limitations on the character of the illustrations or the age 
level of the book. 


As you probably recall, the Children’s Services Division has removed 
the former restriction of unanimous vote for a recipient to receive either 
award for the second time. 

Since the announcement of the Newbery and Caldecott awards is so 
eagerly awaited throughout the country, children’s librarians in both 
school and public libraries will want to plan promotional activities at the 
local level to tie in with the publicity in New York. In order to help 
spread the news, publicity releases will be sent to state library agencies 
and to larger libraries and school library supervisors in communities with 
a population of 80,000 or more. School and public libraries in smaller com- 
munities may wish to send a self-addressed envelope to the nearest of the 
above, asking to have the information sent on to them. 

The Children’s Book Council, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, has some attractive materials which may be purchased for use at 
the time the awards are announced. The stand-up display rack on which 
both of the prize-winning titles may be exhibited can be used year after 
year. There are also two bookmarks—the Newbery and the Caldecott. 
Each gives a brief history of the medal and lists the books that have won 
that award. Advance orders may be placed for the latest bookmarks, with 
delivery during the week immediately following the announcement in 
New York. 

More and more book stores are becoming interested in placing blind 
orders for Newbery and Caldecott award-winning titles. Although the 
machinery for handling such advance orders has not yet been perfected, 
librarians can hasten the day when it will be in operation by suggesting 
that booksellers in their area request such a plan. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee looks to each member of 
the Children’s Services Division for help in maintaining the high quality 
and the prestige of these awards. Send in your nominating ballot so that 
the titles selected will reflect the best thinking and the considered judg- 
ment of all of us. 

The deadline for your ballot is January 6, 1961. 
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ciate Astronomer at The American Museum—Hayden Planetarium, & 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, have supervised and edited 
the LET’S READ AND FIND ouT books. These books have one serious 
purpose—to encourage the young child to explore his surroundings. 
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world around him, books are needed to give him direction. 
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BALLOONS: FROM PAPERBAGS 10 soos 


written and illustrated by PETER BURCHARD 


Word and picture immediacy — Rozier’s ascent, the last trip of M. Nadar’s 
giant, the Piccard twins in the stratosphere, the Hindenberg disaster, Cap- ! 
tain Kittinger, our latest orbiting balloons! Full color illustrations. 


8-12 eee anus $8.75 
Peter Burchard’s research plus his natural feeling for the romance and 
poetry of space exploration make this book soar in word and picture. 
The graphic illustrations — dramatic and colorful — succéssfully integrate 
detail with impression. We elect BALLOONS: FROM PAPERBAGS TO 
SKYHOOKS our Book of the Month! 











The High School Library 
On Institute Day 


LitLian Bouta, Librarian, Proviso East High School, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


Institute Day! What a variety of reactions from those two words! At 
Proviso, we have run the gamut of visits to schools and industry; of pro- 
grams with outside speakers; of workshops; and, lately, a combination of 
outside speakers and curriculum development. During our last Institute 
Day, February 29, 1960, the elementary and secondary teachers of the 
district met in the auditorium for two addresses in the morning and then 
reported to their own schools for curriculum work in the afternoon. 

The library and staff were included in the curriculum planning of 
these departments. 

Report of Joint Science-Library Meeting 

The largest group involved the school librarians and the science teach- 
ers of General Science and Biology. Approximately 300 books were 
arranged on a U-shaped table. All of the titles were selected from the 
AAAS Science Book List for high schools of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Each science department member had 
a marked copy of the bibliography, giving the library's holdings, which 
included over one half of the titles listed. Many titles were in circula- 
tion, but those remaining made quite a display. 

In a previous joint meeting, in March, 1957, the mechanics of library 
usage had been discussed and explained. At that time, the following topics 
were covered: “Present organization allows for class, or individual, use,” 
“The library extends use,”’ and “Faculty suggestions for book selection.” 
“People of Science,” a list that was started by a retired teacher and has 
been revised many times since, was distributed. Another bibliography, 
one which has the distinction of being the oldest coordinated bibliogra- 
phy, made for zoology and English, was brought to the attention of the 
group. But the main purpose of the meeting was not to look at past 
accomplishments, but to try to work toward the future. 

Real progress is seldom made without experimentation. ‘Two of our 
experiments with science materials led to the development of a report 
form, “Analysis of a Science Book.” (See next page.) 

The mechanics of this experiment involved bringing a truckload of li- 
brary books pertaining to the unit of work in general science to the class- 
room. Each student chose a book. The book was not to be read completely 
before the report was made. The student checked through the book for spe- 
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ANALYSIS OF A SCIENCE BOOK 


Give this report in two minutes or less. 


I. Book B. Do you think he succeeded? 
‘Title VIT. Index 
B. Author A. Complete 
C. Publisher B. Limited 
D. Date 


VIII. Glossary 

II. Is the book easy to understand? If ra Complete 
there are illustrations, do they help B. Limited 
you understand the main ideas of C. Are context explanations ade- 
the book? quate? 
. Presentation 
A. Scholarly 
B. Story-like 


. Scientific terms 


IX. Read a chapter of a unit. 
A. Informative 
B. Interesting 
C. Indicate coverage (topic) 


A. Many X. Card Catalog 
B. Few A. What did the catalog card tell 
C. None 


about the book? 
B. Is there information on this book 


in any other index in the library? 
A. What did the author expect to (Book Review Digest) 
accomplish? 


: of Book (Table of Contents) 
. Preface 


XI. To which unit or chapter does this book relate? 


cific information. He was asked to note his reaction in less than two minutes 
on the browsing sheet form, and go on to another book. In the sampling, 
some students found science books upon which they planned to make a 
book report at a later date. Reading range varied from fifth to twelfth 
grade. The values were manifold: Made student and teacher aware of 
library materials available to them in the unit being studied—depth 
and breadth of subject as well as reading level; gave students practice in 
developing ability to browse and select materials; acquainted students 
with the experts in the field; gave teachers an opportunity to develop the 
student’s ability to compare and evaluate the opinions of experts, par- 
ticularly when they are seemingly in apyen, made students aware 
that opinions about the value of the book are available in the library 
from book reviews, and that the main idea of the book can be gleaned 
from the preface and the reviews; and, through enthusiastic reports, other 

students became interested. 

Another phase of this project was carried on with students of a botany 
class, who met in the library. They were given two mimeographed sheets; 
one containing encyclopedic references, the other, library holdings of 
magazines indexed in Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. The form 

“Analysis of a Science Book” had been distributed and explained in the 
classroom previous to the meeting in the library. A talk was given by the 
librarian covering the following: encyclopedias, dictionaries, yearbooks of 
encyclopedias, Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, card catalog sub- 
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ject headings, and evaluation of books in collections. The outline of the 
talk was dittoed so that each person in the class had a copy of the material 
for future reference use. This was a kind of “grand tour” of the sources 
of science literature. The students made reports in class later, either on 
the “Analysis of a Science Book” form, or an extra credit report. 

As a result of this joint meeting, another science teacher brought his 
classes into the library to find the materials available from all sources on 
the unit being studied: mussels, starfish, and worms. Thus, the reference 
and magazine collection, as well as the circulating books, were available to 
the students for part of a unit. Both teachers and students enjoyed dis- 
covering books and information. 


Other Committee Work in Library 

While the joint science-library meeting was in session during the after- 
noon of the Institute, several committees of the English department were 
checking the library’s holdings. An effort was made to integrate basic 
reference material into the spiral of the English curriculum. This entailed 
the correlation of the testing committee, as well as the chairmen of the 
courses year by year. Thus, if the encyclopedias World Book, Compton’s, 
and Collier's were to be included in the freshman year, the tests for the 
freshman year would include questions concerning those encyclopedias. 
Information about the reference books was put into the sequence of the 
course of study. 

Another committee worked on the more specialized reference works 
to be used with the honors group. Here, the library search was for depth 
of subject, as well as breadth. Before a teacher could ask his class to corre- 
late their next book reports (biography) with the term paper, he had to 
be certain that biographies on the term-paper-subjects were in our library. 

Still another committee from English, Library, and Social Studies De- 
partments worked on a project which resulted in an eight-page mime- 
ographed “Information for a Research Paper’. Later this year, this mate- 
rial will be incorporated into a printed handbook. It should prove useful 
to students who need to write reports in several subjects. 

Individual teachers were intent upon the library’s holdings for a unit 
in speech, order information for departmental collections, or making next 
year’s orders for filmstrips, slides, movies, and tapes from audio-visual 
catalogs. 


School Library Educates for the Future 

John Cobb says, “The truth is that we face a peculiar problem today, 
a problem that no civilization has ever before tried to deal with. Human 
knowledge is expanding so fast that the educational system—the schools 
and colleges and the graduate schools—can’t keep pace with it. Research 
has outrun teaching to the point where the whole system of training a new 
generation to carry on the work of the old is threatened with break- 
down. .. . We must find a way to teach more in less time and, more 
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important, to teach methods of approaching a problem rather than pre- 
fabricated answers to problems that no longer exist. . . . The assignment 
that public education faces . . . is to carry each child as far as possible 
toward an understanding of this fascinating, terrifying world that we live 
in—and to equip each one to make as much of a contribution as he 
mm .«.* 

Even though we realize committee work is valuable, the arrangement 
for meeting time is always thwarted. The use of Institute Day for this 
committee and departmental work was very encouraging. 





'Cobb, John, in speech to House of Delegates of the New York State Teachers Association, 
Rochester, New York, December, 1959. 


Easy Adult Books for 
Slow High School Readers 


A list of easy adult books for slow readers in high school has been pre- 
pared by the National Library Week Committee of YASD, and it is 
printed below. This is in response to the frequent requests recorded in 
the committee’s survey of November 1959. All titles were selected from 
lists that have been graded by the Flesch or Dale formula and range from 
fifth through seventh grade. 

Since all of the books are adult, by using a provocative title and 
omitting the grade levels, the list could be used with all high school stu- 
dents. If necessary, the teacher could be given a list of the grade levels. 


* * * 


The list “Interesting Adult Books of 1960 for Young People’ will be 
released in the March 1961 issue of Top of the News. For interested 
librarians who have their plans for duplication in readiness this allows 
just enough time to prepare their copy for release during National Li- 
brary Week, April 16-22. 

—Opat C. Eacir, Chairman 


Fifth Grade 


Frank, Anne. Diary of a Young Girl. Doubleday, 1952. 
‘Teenage Anne writes of her experiences, hopes, and dreams while hiding from Nazi 
persecution during World War II. 

Gipson, Frederick. Old Yeller. Harper, 1956. 
At first Travis hated the big, ugly, yellow dog; then something happened and he 


knew he loved Old Yeller. 
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Medearis, Mary. Big Doc’s Girl. Lippincott, 1956. 
At seventeen, Mary had shared the troubles and worries of her family; only a year 
later, she had to make her own decision about her love for Bill and John. 
Papashvily, George. Anything Can Happen. Harper, 1945. 
Arriving in New York with no money George, a Russian immigrant, believed any- 
thing could happen, and it usually did. 
Piersall, Jim and Al Hirschberg. Fear Strikes Out. Grosset, 1956. 
The gripping account of how a big league baseball player won his battle against 
mental illness. 


Walker, Mildred. Winter Wheat. Harcourt, 1944. 


When Ellen invited Gil, a college friend, to her Montana farm home, she was 
afraid he would not understand her love for the farm and her Russian-born mother. 


Sixth Grade 


Benson, Sally. Junior Miss. Doubleday, 1947. 
Although teenage Judy is a problem to her parents and the despair of her oldest 
sister, for herself life was never dull. 


Brickhill, Paul. Reach for the Sky. Norton, 1954. 
The true story of an incredible hero who, even though he had lost both of his legs, 


became a British air ace during World War II. 


Cather, Willa. My Antonia. Houghton, 1954. 
As a pioneer in Nebraska, Antonia knew hardships and sorrow, but her courage 
and strength of spirit made her a builder. 

Day, Clarence. Life with Father. Modern Lib., 1935. 


Story of a noisy, bossy, but lovable, red-headed father and his red-headed family. 


Forbes, Kathryn. Mamma’s Bank Account. Harcourt, 1949. 
An amusing and tender story of how Mamma’s mythical bank account gave her 
family confidence and courage. 

Freedman, Benedict and Nancy. Mrs. Mike. Coward-McCann, 1941. 
Marriage to Sergeant Mike of the Mounties takes 16-year-old Katherine O'Fallon to 


a home close to the Arctic Circle. 


Hersey, John. Bell for Adano. Knopf, 1944. 
‘The courage and understanding of an American soldier endeared him to the people 
of the Italian village of Adano during the Allied Occupation. 


Kantor, MacKinlay. Voice of Bugle Ann. Coward-McCann, 1935. 


A story of a noble and courageous dog and the man who loved her. 


Lane, Rose Wilder. Let the Hurricane Roar. Longmans, 1933. 
Not quite a hundred years ago, 19-year-old Charles and Caroline, his 16-year-old 
bride, went to the Minnesota ‘Territory as pioneers. 


Rawlings, Marjorie K. The Yearling. Grosset, 1952. 
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A pet fawn brings happiness to Jody, but many problems to his family. 


Sandoz, Mari. Winter Thunder. Westminster, 1954. 
A story of the courage and fortitude of a young teacher and her pupils in a western 
blizzard. 

Steinbeck, John. The Pearl. Viking, 1947. 


‘The sequence of events that follow the finding of a priceless pearl. 


Trumbull, Robert. The Raft. Holt, 1942. 
Ihree navy fliers spend thirty-four days adrift on a rubber raft in the Pacific. 
West, Jessamyn. Friendly Persuasion. Harcourt, 1956. 


Even when it seemed impossible, music-loving Jess Birdwell had a way of getting 
what he wanted. 


Seventh Grade 
Aldrich, Bess. Lantern in her Hand. Appleton, 1956. 

A courageous young bride faces the hardships of pioneer life in Nebraska. 
Cousteau, Jacques and F. Dumas. Silent World. Harper, 1953. 


Skin diving in the sea is full of exciting and dangerous adventures. 


Doss, Helen. Family Nobody Wanted. Little, 1954. 
The true, yet almost unbelievable, story of a couple who adopted twelve children 
of different racial backgrounds. 

Gilbreth, Frank and Ernestine G. Carey. Cheaper by the Dozen. Crowell, 
1949. 
Gilbreths were not only cheaper by the dozen, but more fun, too! 

Guareschi, Giovanni. Don Camillo and his Flock. Pellegrini, 1952. 
A delightful, and often humorous, story of a lovable parish priest and his trials and 
tribulations with his wayward flock. 

Hilton, James. Good-bye, Mr. Chips. Little, 1953. 


Memories—-salty, romantic, gentle—of a beloved English schoolmaster before and 
through World War I. 


Michener, James. Bridges at Toko-Ri. Random, 1953. 
No member of the crew of ‘Task Force 77 doubted the danger involved in their 
mission to destroy the Communist-held bridges. 

Mowat, Farley. Dog Who Wouldn't Be. Little, 1957. 
The rollicking story of Mutt, a dog of eccentric habits, who did his best to escape 
the limitations of a dog’s life. 

Stuart, Jesse. Thread That Runs So True. Scribner, 1949. 
This teacher took on a bully, had fun in his classroom, but he couldn't afford to 
get married. 
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Tuesday’s Child Is 
Fond of Music 


Coordination of books with music in a public library 


Auice B. Jones, Children’s Librarian, Nottingham Branch, 
Cleveland Public Library 


Patrons of Nottingham Branch of the Cleveland Public Library were 
aware of a bustle of activity, of an exciting air of anticipation as boys 
and girls carrying flutes and violins hurried through the children’s room. 
Snatches of a recording of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 could be heard as 
the door of the clubroom opened and closed behind them. 

“Our World of Music,” a library music appreciation program for fifth 
and sixth graders, was about to begin. For twelve successive “Tuesdays 
thereafter, fifty-seven members were to meet for one hour after school 
with Carol Hargate, assistant children’s librarian. 

Many months before Adeline Corrigan, supervisor of work with 
children, and I had discussed the possibilities of such a program. Close 
bonds between literature and music through the ages made us feel that 
such an experiment would be worth while. Definite preparations were 
started when Miss Hargate, who had previous experience in teaching 
music, agreed to present the course. 

We began by talking with music teachers in our nearby elementary 
schools, and it was decided to use the historical approach in our pursuit 
of musical knowledge. Because of the many demands on their time, music 
classes in the schools were unable to cover this aspect of appreciation to 
great extent. It suited our purposes well, since we could coordinate many 
books with the different periods. We checked our fiction collection, as 
well as our non-fiction, for appropriate titles. 

Small groups of children met with us at the branch to discuss the 
things they would like included in the series. They were eager to make 
reports and work on special projects. Again we realized we could employ 
books outside the music field. 

In carrying out our ideas we received encouragement and help from 
all directions. Cooperation of our fine arts and public relations depart- 
ments was indispensable. Jean Axline, our branch librarian, was always 
helpful. Reactions of some of the parents were gratifying. 

We visited all fifth and sixth grades in our neighborhood to announce 
the program and to distribute dodgers with information about enroll- 
ment. Registrations were taken at the library for two weeks before the 
opening session. A card file of participants was kept for attendance 
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records. Any musical experience was noted. Though we registered one 
boy whose ambition was to play with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
there were some with no previous musical training of any kind who 
joined. The only requirements for eligibility were interest and library 
card ownership. Membership proportion of boys to girls and between 
the two grades was evenly balanced. 

The title “Our World of Music” was chosen to emphasize the music 
surrounding us every day, through history, into the future. An emblem 
to repeat the emphasis was designed. This consisted of a clef piercing and 
encircling a globe, superimposed on a musical score in perspective. ‘Title 


Participants in the 
music appreciation 
project select books 
from a display in 
Nottingham Branch, 
Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 





and emblem identified all material in connection with the course. Domi- 
nant background was pink, the music color. Blue was used for lettering 
and symbol. 

A poster called attention to the special section of shelves devoted to 
books relating to the program. Later, in our large store-type window, 
this poster was the focal point of a display of class projects and photo- 
graphs taken by the newspapers. Publicity had surpassed all our expec- 
tations. 

A booklet was prepared which contained an outline of the program 
and served as a guide to the members, giving them an idea of the con- 
tinuity from one week to the next. Headings to the divisions of study 
were: The World of Bach and Handel, The World of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, The World of Schubert and Brahms, The World of Music Today, 
The World of American Music. 

Books for special consideration each week were noted at the bottom 
of every page, and at the end of the booklet there was a separate listing 
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of “Other-Than-Music Books” to help in the understanding of the vari- 
ous periods, The Wonderful World of Music by Benjamin Britten and 
Imogen Holst was required reading. 

Examples of titles for reference were Music Dictionary by Marilyn 
Davis and History Sings by Hazel Kinscella. Suggestions in the bibliogra- 
phy for additional reading included George Washington’s World by 
Genevieve Foster and Adam of the Road by Elizabeth Gray. It was neces- 
sary to limit the recommended reading in the booklet. Therefore, at the 
end of the twelve weeks, each child was given a mimeographed résumé 
of all the books and recordings used. 

Each session began with a quiet listening period, during which excel- 
lent arrangements were played in their entirety on a Webcor. Some out- 
standing compositions were Handel’s Royal Fireworks Suite, Concerto 
No. 2 for Horn by Mozart, and Adagio for Strings by Barber. 

Musical terms were explained in many ways. Class participation was 
encouraged, Definitions in the booklet for suite, cantata, concerto, sonata, 
and symphony gained added significance by recordings combined with 
question-and-answer method in class. A recording of the sound of ocean 
waves introduced rhythmic pattern. Afterward, beating time to a march 
and a waltz, the boys and girls interpreted the feeling of accents in mo- 
tion, When studying the fugue, the class sang a round. The two forms 
were then compared on the blackboard. Instruments of the orchestra 
were presented in a film and examined at close range when some of the 
students demonstrated their own. Sounds produced by some primitive 
African instruments fascinated them. A minuet was danced. When folk 
music was studied, the children sang sea chanties and cowboy ballads. 


Special Projects 


From the beginning, the boys and girls had expressed a desire to 
work out special projects. This was not compulsory, but the majority 
did choose something of particular interest and submitted their accom- 
plishments throughout the twelve weeks. This enabled us to confer with 
the children frequently and advise them on books to aid in preparation. 
End results were varied and interesting. 

Several children were referred to Make Your Own Musical Instru- 
ments by Muriel Mandell and Robert Wood. Two boys produced banjos 
made from an ice bucket and a cigar box. Many chose to write papers 
about specific composers and their music. A young violinist delved into 
the history of her instrument and illustrated the written report of her 
findings with detailed drawings. One girl composed an original tune for a 
toy xylophone and wrote an explanation of the tones. There were also 
experiments involving sound and vibration. One of the boys, after reading 
Stradivari, decided to try his hand at constructing a violin. When this 
instrument fell apart after the third coat of varnish our craftsman ad- 
mitted with a grin that he needed practice to equal the master. 
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A thirteenth meeting of the group was highlighted with presentation 
of some of the best projects by their originators. From time to time, 
there had been guests who were interested in the procedures, but parents 
were especially invited to this program, held in the evening. ‘The enter- 
tainment was a concert of French court melodies played on recorders. 

In our introductory welcome to the boys and girls at their first meet- 
ing, we said we hoped they would become well acquainted with our 
world of music so as to be on listening terms with it. We predicted that 
on the thirteenth Tuesday they would be better able to understand the 
historical evolution of our world and to appreciate our world of music. At 
the last gathering, as we recognized the members of “Our World of Music” 
with merit certificates bearing the emblem and title, we knew the pro- 
gram had rewarded all of us. Faithful attendance and enthusiasm on the 
part of boys and girls were indication of continuous interest. In addi- 
tion, we developed several new lasting friendships from our contact with 
these children on Tuesdays. Music and children’s books had been inte- 
grated in a public library program of value to all. 

This was the conclusion of the series, but there was a by-product. 
Since Miss Hargate and I had examined so many music books before and 
during the time of the program, it was natural that from this scrutiny 
there should evolve an annotated list of sixty-five books pertaining to 
music. ‘hese booklists were printed and distributed by our children’s 
department to all agencies of the Cleveland Public Library. 

Now we are seriously thinking about a future musical program at the 
branch attuned to third and fourth grade listeners! 


Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended by the Book Evaluation Committee of the Children’s 
Services Division, This list was prepared by VirnGINtA HAVILAND, mem- 
ber of the committee and Readers’ Advisor for Children, Boston 
Public Library. All titles are 1960 publications. 


Braymer, Marjorie. The Walls of Windy Troy, a Biography of Heinrich 
Schliemann. Harcourt. $3.50. 
For its clear presentation of the lure of archaeology and for its full-dimensioned 
portrait of a famous pioneer, this lively account, well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, is highly recommended for the young teenage reader. 


Dillon, Eilis. The Singing Cave; illus. by Stan Campbell. Funk. $2.95. 
An exceptionally well-written mystery-adventure, told with an easy Irish lilt. 
In the realistic setting of northern waters from Barrinish Island to Britanny, two 
boys pursue a thief who makes off with some remarkable Viking relics they them- 
selves have discovered. Young teen age. 
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Farjeon, Eleanor. The Children’s Bells; illus. by Peggy Fortnum. Walck. 
$3.50. 

The poet has chosen her favorites for this delightfully illustrated volume of her 
own verse, which becomes a companion to her collection of her own short stories 
in The Little Bookroom. 


Fisher, Aileen. Going Barefoot; illus. by Ardienne Adams. Crowell. $3.00. 


A poet's felicitous rhymes coupled with an artist’s lovely drawings of nature and 
animals make an appealing choice for the picture book age. 


Guillot, René. Grishka and the Bear; illus. by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 


Criterion. $2.75. 

A memorable depiction of Siberian life, with its ritual and beliefs of Shamanism, 
and particularly of one boy Grishka and the bear cub that leads him into danger 
in the frozen wild. For the middle group. 


Harnett, Cynthia. Caxton’s Challenge; illus. by the author. World. $3.95. 


Ik, 


William Caxton’s London is brought to life in a suspense-filled story of rivalry 
between scriveners, still copying books by hand, and Caxton with his introduction 
of printing. Caxton’s newest apprentice becomes involved in two threads of 
mystery, one of them a search for missing parts of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur manu- 
script. 


Kim Yong. The Happy Days; illus. by Artur Marokvia. Little. $3.5¢ 


Created from the author's childhood experiences in post-war rural Korea, th. 
well-illustrated story pictures a meager existence lit up with moments of courage, 
selfless devotion to friend and kin, and a boy’s intense struggle to get an educa- 
tion. A book to know and bring to children. For the middle group. 


Nordstrom, Ursula. The Secret Language; illus. by Mary Chalmers. Har- 


per. $2.75. 

An eight-year-old’s experiences during a first reluctant year in boarding school 
are described with special insight into the behavior, the special likes and dislikes 
of this age. It will be understood and loved by little girls everywhere. 


Proysen, Alf. Little Old Mrs. Pepperpot and Other Stories; trans. by | 


Marianne Helweg; illus. by Bjorn Berg. McDowell, Obolensky. $2.50. 
Some jolly read-aloud make-believe in short tales about a housewife who in- 
conveniently shrinks to miniature size and about other fanciful characters. For 
the younger group. 


Winterfeld, Henry. Castaways in Lilliput; illus. by William M. Hutchin- | 
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son. Harcourt. $3.00. 


Superb use of a fresh device for between-two-worlds fantasy—a mirage which 
brings three drifting Australian children to Gulliver’s now up-to-date (even to 
TV) land of Lilliput. Fascinating details of life in miniature, exciting action, and 
highly individual characters. For the middle group. 
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Children’s National Literature 
In French Canada 


BEATRICE CLEMENT, French-Canadian author, reviews the develop- 
ment of a national literature for French-Canadian children at the 
joint meeting of the Canadian Association of Children’s Librarians, 
Canadian Library Association Young People’s Section, and ALA 
Children’s and Young Adult Services Divisions during the joint Con- 
ference in Montreal, Canada, June, 1960. (Abridged text.) 


When first proposed to me, the subject of children’s literature in 
French Canada seemed slightly depressing. I thought that there really 
was not much to speak about. ‘Then I remembered a talk, heard over the 
radio, between a Parisian publisher and some Canadian journalists. The 
question was raised as to the possibility of a small nation or a minority 
possessing a national literature. 

The writer finds in his profession two elements of a totally different 
nature: his art and, unfortunately, a commercial dilemma. France has a 
population of 45,000,000. Some 5,000,000 French Canadians live in the 
province of Quebec, which covers an area about four times that of the 
old country. Nine times fewer inhabitants scattered over a territory four 


‘times larger! Can you imagine the problems of publicity and distribution! 


To produce a book of the same material quality as the French book— 
paper, illustrations, colorful cover—the Quebec publisher has to pay out 
several times what it costs his French competitor. Our books are inevita- 
bly more expensive or less attractive than those that come from overseas. 

For the moment, we seem to be moving around in a vicious circle. On 
the one hand, the serious Quebec publisher is often at a loss to find 
capable artists or writers. On the other hand, the books-for-children pro- 
fession, not being flourishing enough to pay much thus far, cannot boast 
of a great many excellent authors and illustrators. 

Conscious of all these facts, I set to work to discover what we had in 
the way of writers and books. Several of our publishers edit French manu- 
scripts, and the author’s name, in most cases, is no indication of which 
side of the Atlantic he hails from. A few French authors who have been 
living in Canada for many years have also contributed to our children’s 
literature. But it would not be honest to appropriate that which is not 
entirely our own, in an effort to enhance our production. After due in- 
quiry and a little reflection on the information gathered, the conclusion 
I arrived at was definitely optimistic. Considering our historical, geo- 
graphical, and demographical position, I consider it quite an achieve- 
ment that there should be an embryo French-Canadian children’s litera- 
ture to speak of. 
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Forty years ago, M. Arthur Saint-Pierre, editor of a monthly magazine 
called l’Oiseau bleu (The Blue Bird), asked Marie-Claire Daveluy—a 
well-known historian and librarian—to write a serial for his magazine in 
which the characters would be children, and the setting the early days of | 
New France. Les Aventures de Perrine et Charlot met with so great a 
success that they were published in book form in 1923, and became the | 
first of a series of six volumes relating the stirring experiences of the two 
heroes. Also, at M. Saint-Pierre’s request and for his magazine, Marie-Rose 





Turcot, of Ottawa, wrote a tale that later became a book. These two 
women are justly considered our pioneers in the career of writing for 
children and adolescents. 

They set the fashion. For some time, nearly all the stories written for 
young people retold the exploits of the explorers, missionaries, soldiers, 
and settlers of Canada—their struggle for life, their unceasing efforts to 
reach the bounds of the vast continent and to convert the apparently un- 
ending forest into farm land yielding food for the nation in the making. 
These reminiscences of the olden days were captivating and necessary, and 
remain so. One type of book, however, does not make up a literature. Our 
writers are now exploring other avenues. 





Authors Write in Twelve Categories 

My investigations revealed the existence of between sixty and seventy 
Canadian citizens who have signed at least one book written especially 
for young readers. The vast majority of those who have written in the 





past forty years can be termed authors, and have published many more 
than one book for children. A few are well-known writers for adults who 

have, once in a while, chanced an incursion into the realm of youthful ( 
fiction. Some of our writers have specialized in one vein; others have pro- t 
duced works of different types for readers of different ages. We can now I 


classify our literary production under twelve headings: religion, folklore, 
nature studies, history, historical novels, specialization (music, geography, 
and science), verse, picture albums for tiny tots, stories for the child be- 
ginning to read, adventures for readers of eight to thirteen, romance for 
girls of thirteen and up, and biography (historical or contemporary) for w 
thirteen and up. | 
Among our most prolific writers, | would like to name Marie-Claire | jy 
Daveluy, the pioneer, and Maxine, a Quebecker, who followed in her | cy 
footsteps. Both have published some twenty historical novels, Maxine’s on 
being for slightly younger readers. These books are still read with pleasure a 
by the present generation. na 
Brother Marie-Victorin, of international reputation, aroused a tre- 
mendous interest for nature studies when he founded the Montreal | 
Botanical Garden, and Les Cercles de Jeunes Naturalistes (Young Natu- | 
ralists Clubs). He himself wrote a series of booklets for children. Alice 
Duchesnay is the author of a book on birds and an album on animals; 
Harry Bernard published a collection of booklets under the general head- 
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ing: ’ ABC du jeune naturaliste. Marcelle Lepage-Thibodeau’s albums on 
birds and trees are abundantly illustrated with photos, and the informa- 
tion is given in the form of a story dialogue between children and their 
informant. Les Mammiféres de mon pays is a splendidly illustrated book 
on the mammals of our country by Rolland Dumais. 

Two authors in this group, Marcelle Gauvreau and Claude Mélancon, 
deserve more than a short mention. Marcelle Gauvreau is the founder of 
a nursery school unique in Quebec and perhaps in North America. It is 
called l’Eveil (The Awakening). The only subject taught is natural his- 
tory, the idea being to awaken the interest of the small child to the 
beauties that surround him. All the teaching is conducted with live 
specimens: plants, fish, insects, animals, and birds. | remember Mlle. 
Gauvreau’s despair one day; she had prepared a talk on the common 
grass snake, and the invertebrate sneaked away just before the lesson. 

Apart from her contributions to the leaflets of the collection, Les 
Jeunes Naturalistes, and the French texts for the schoolroom pictures pub- 
lished by the Audubon Society of ‘Toronto, Sixteen Canadian Birds, and 
Sixteen Wild Flowers, her work with her small pupils furnished the ma- 
terial for these books: Plantes curieuses de mon pays, Plantes vagabondes. 
And, deservedly, her most recent work, Mes favoris (My Pets), con- 
cerning the animals of her school, won the prize of the ACELF competi- 
tion for children’s books, in the section of specializations last November. 
(ACELF is L’Association canadienne des educateurs de langue francaise.) 


Adventure in Nature 


Claude Melancon, although a specialist in nature studies, has written 
one of our best adventure stories for boys and girls: Par terre et par eau, 
the thrilling tale of two kidnapped children, and their escape with an 
Indian guide through the forests and waterways of the lake Saint-Jean 
country in northern Quebec. The author brings in fascinating and in- 
structive forest-lore quite naturally. 

He has also written three “alphabets”: Mon ABC des animaux, Mon 
ABC des villes du Québec, Mon ABC des villes du Canada. His chief 
works are four books for adolescents and the public at large: Nos Animaux 
chez eux, Charmants Voisins, les Poissons de nos eaux, and Inconnus et 
Méconnus (Unknown and Misunderstood—reptiles and amphibians). 
Claude Melancon speaks of birds and beasts, even of frogs or snakes, not 
only as a scientist but as a true lover of nature. His texts are light, witty, 
a pleasure to read, even for those who are not particularly interested in 
natural history. 

Now a few details concerning Paule Daveluy and Marius Barbeau, our 
bronze medalists. As a young woman, Paule Daveluy contributed articles 
and short stories to magazines and newspapers. Her vocabulary is rich, 
sparkling, and she can strike the poetic or humorous note according to 
the need of the moment. A growing family checked her literary output, 
but did not interrupt her inspiration. A few years ago, she published al- 
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most simultaneously Chérie Martin, a novel, and a book based on her 
experiences as a young mother entitled les Guinois, or the chronicles of a 
happy home. In all simplicity, she accepted the constructive criticism her 
books received, and set herself to eradicate the flaws the critics under- 
lined, and cultivate the qualities they praised. Her next work, a manu- 
script submitted to the ACELF competition, won the prize for the best 
romance for teenagers. Published soon after, under the title l’Eté en- 
chanté, the book was awarded the Canadian Library Association’s medal. 
Our adolescents may consider themselves lucky; Paule Daveluy has de- 
cided to write exclusively for them for the moment. 

Marius Barbeau, eminent folk-lorist and prolific author, has not dis- 
dained young readers. His collection “Les Contes du Grand-Pére Sept- 
Heures” (Grand-Father Seven-o’clock’s Tales) are folklore and fairy tales 
of special interest to children. Eight of those tales, the most typical, pre- 
sumably, he wrote in English. Abridged and retold by Michael Hornyan- 
sky, they became the volume entitled The Golden Phoenix, for which he 
won the Canadian Library Association’s medal in the English section 
this year. M. Barbeau has patiently gleaned his tales from the lips of the 
old “conteurs” or storytellers. He first heard the story of the golden 
phoenix at Tadoussac; the narrator, Edouard Hovington, was a retired 
riverman. 

Even in the age of television, books remain an indispensable source 
of culture and enjoyment. However profitable the knowledge acquired 
by the moving picture, the book the child handles, puts down and takes 
up at leisure possesses a power of evocation unequalled, and that by far 
transcends all other means of intellectual and general development. 

Kate Greenaway’s quaint little people, the pictures that delighted me 
as a tiny tot, left a vivid and lasting impression. Contact with a rag book 
reminds me of a little rag book that was given to me here in Montreal. 
I was three years old, the age of sensorial and other discoveries. 1 learned, 
to my astonishment, that what was a tram to me other people called a 
streetcar, a name I did not like at all. But it did seem highly appropriate 
to call the pavement the sidewalk. Nowadays, to chance upon an old 
volume illustrated by Kate Greenaway, to handle a rag book, is like 
riding a magic carpet back through time. No doll or toy, however 
cherished, produced the same effect. 


What the Children Want 

Yes, the book, palpable instrument of culture, is undoubtedly neces- 
sary to the child, and our children desire what they specifically need: a 
French-Canadian children’s literature to replace the French books that 
compose their reading matter for the present. The proportion should be 
reversed: a majority of books written and illustrated for our children and 
young people, a minority of foreign books. A few years ago, I visited 
Montreal and suburban schools, and questioned the pupils on what they 
would like my friends and me to write for them. The answers, although 
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formulated in different terms, all came to the same: “Give us stories 
about children like ourselves,” thus proving that our youngsters wish to 
recognize themselves in their heroes and heroines, yearn for tales situated 
in their own environment. 

The Canadian Library Association’s medal and the ACELF competi- 
tion are marvellous stimulants. The Quebec Provincial Government and 
the Canada Council for Arts and Letters are also taking steps of an en- 
couraging nature. Let us hope that more and more writers and artists 
will hear and answer our children’s appeal for many books, good books 
that will amuse, cultivate, and develop them along the lines of their own 
true personality. 


Richer by Asta Kinescope 
Available for Loan 


The “Richer by Asia Book Party” kinescope produced for the YASD 
project at the Milwaukee Public Library is now available for loan to 
libraries or organizations from either Miss Elizabeth Burr, Consultant, 
Children’s and Young People’s Service, Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion, Madison, Wis., or Mrs. Edith Bishop, Coordinator, Young Adult 
Services, Public Library, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 

This film can be shown on a 16 mm projector and is approximately 28 
minutes long. The cost includes $1.50 service charge, plus return postage. 

The atmosphere of meeting and welcoming people from other lands 
creates excitement and mutual pleasure among the participants in the 
film; these emotions are also shared by the viewers. Participants include 
a Philippine doctor joining in folk dances, an Indian engineer playing 
the violin, a Japanese war bride illustrating doll making, a Malayan high 
school exchange student whose hobby is wrestling, and many others. They 
engage in conversation and demonstrate their talents at a book party with 
young Americans. All of the people who participated in the film were, 
at the time, residing in the Milwaukee community. In your own com- 
munity or near by, you, too, may find people of Asian background to 
participate in similar programs. Organizations such as international in- 
stitutes, universities, museums, YMCA and YWCA, Japanese War Bride 
Societies, and American Field Service, which handles the exchange stu- 
dent program, are all willing to introduce you to Asian people with whom 
they have contact. This actual face-to-face meeting and talking to in- 
dividuals with different backgrounds has made the greatest change in the 
outlook of young Americans taking part in the program. 

However, the friendliness expressed at the meeting and the ability 
to learn and change attitudes could not have taken place if not for the 
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books which the young people read before coming to the “party.” At 
Home in India, North from Malaya, Junket to Japan, and many other 
books roused the young people’s interest in the political and, more im- 
portant, the social and cultural, life of the people in these countries, thus 
enabling them to meet the Asian people as persons and not as symbols of 
a country “which is not doing enough to fight communism.” 

The form used to present the book party was designed to show sam- 
ples of as many ways as possible in which good books and young people 
could be woven into a program on Asia. The film itself can, of course, be 
used to initiate discussion, or add to a program. Other program sugges- 
tions which you can look for in watching the film are: 


Music programs: Discussions, demonstrations, record-playing sessions of 
music and/or instruments representing Asian countries. Use library 
record and music collections. 


Hobby programs: Include hobbies which are illustrative of Asian cul- 
tures, examples provided by local Asian residents, museums, Books 
included. 


Dance performances: Include interpretation and history of dance. Add 


book talk. 


Theater: Comparisons and examples . . . present play in Japanese or 
Kabuki style. Good for play-reading groups. 


Panel discussion: Compare everyday school life and experiences in vari- 
ous countries, Use exchange students and/or well-read American stu- 
dents. 


Display showing effects of natural resources on economy of various coun- 
tries. Good for school libraries. ; 


Sharing folk songs and dancing from many countries for informal 


program. 
Job opportunities around the world. 


Other themes for discussions, speakers or book talks: costume, language, 
position of women, similarities of custom in several countries. 


Provide local television stations with the film to use on their stations 
during free public service time. 


Once you have conducted a successful program of this sort, you will 
find that many more approaches open up to you. It is assumed that the 
aim of all these programs is to make clear that it is good to know people 
from other countries and that books help make this acquaintance possible. 
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Books for Young Adults 
—Spotlighted for NLW 


Lyn, Hart, BARBARA Moopy, and Sara L. Stesert, of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, and Roserr Dumas, of the Dallas 
Public Library, Dallas. 


Adult books for young adults were boosted “sky high” this year when 
National Library Week emphasized the young adult field. Lists of teen- 
age reading by both authorities and the teenagers themselves received 
nationwide attention in popular periodicals and newspapers. Clifton 
Fadiman led the way with “goo Great Books for Young Adults” in This 
Week magazine, April 3, 1960. Fifteen “New Classics for Teenagers” were 
selected and annotated for the May issue of Better Homes and Gardens 
by Margaret A. Edwards, coordinator of work with young adults at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. The New York Times Book Re- 
view questioned one hundred high school students in metropolitan New 
York for books they most enjoyed and drew from their recommendations 
forty titles listed in the issue of May 8, 1960. 

Libraries, too, highlighted teenage reading with lists which will be 
of interest long after the 1960 National Library Week is history. 

At the Dallas Public Library, an annotated book list for teenagers oc- 
cupied a prominent place in that library’s National Library Week cele- 
bration. It emerged with a trumpeting title, “Presenting Top Teenage 
Reading: Winners and Nominees.’”’ The idea was based on best-seller 
lists with overtones of filmdom’s Academy Awards. 

The list was printed in an eight-page booklet with double columns; 
in one column were listed twenty-five titles currently most popular with 
young adults in Dallas; in the other column, the best sellers were paired 
with other titles similar in appeal, but not yet as popular. By pairing 
familiar titles with less familiar ones, the book list went a little beyond 
the usual list of suggestions, becoming more effective as a guidance tool. 

One of the hardest, most enjoyable ways of compiling a book list is 
over a conference table. This was the method chosen, and the completed 
list represented the combined efforts of the YA staff. 

The selection of best sellers was voted upon by the staff after checking 
their impressions against the shelf and shelf list in each agency. Junior 
novels posed a problem, but it was resolved by the decision to exclude 
these titles unless there was one particular title in each genre that stood 
head and shoulders above all others. Thus, Seventeenth Summer was in- 
cluded, but no other teenage romance. 
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The difficulties and main fun came in selecting the follow-up titles 
for each best seller. Here favoritism ran wild. When the last book had 
been fought over and the air cleared of charges and countercharges the 
young adult librarians of Dallas agreed that the following list, forged in 
the fire of their collective enthusiasms, was satisfactory to all. 


WINNER 
Aldrich —Lantern in Her Hand 
Balmer —When Worlds Collide 
Beach —Run Silent, Run Deep 
Boulle —Bridge over the River Kwai 
Burgess —Who Walk Alone 
Daly —Seventeenth Summer 
Dooley —Deliver Us from Evil 


DuMaurier—Rebecca 

Felsen —Hot Rod 

Frank —Diary of a Young Girl 

Freedman —Mrs. Mike 

Gilbreth —Cheaper by the Dozen 

Hall —Yow’re Stepping on 
My Cloak and Dagger 

Heyerdahl —Kon- Tiki 


Hulme —The Nun's Story 
Lord —Night to Remember 
Mitchell —Gone with the Wind 
Murphy —To Hell and Back 
Nathan —Portrait of Jennie 


Papashvily —Anything Can Happen 


Pinto —Spy Catcher 
Reid —Colditz Story 
Shulman —Many Loves of Dobie Gillis 


Sture-Vasa —My Friend Flicka 
Shute —On the Beach 


NOMINEE 


Turnbull —The Rolling Years 
Bradbury —Martian Chronicles 
Rayner —The Enemy Below 
White —Mountain Road 
Lawrence —Interrupted Melody 


Stowe —Love Will Come 
Payne —Three Worlds of 
Albert Schweitzer 
Stewart —Nine Coaches Waiting : 
Gault —Drag Strip 


del Castillo—Child of our Time 


Buchan  —dHearth in the Snow 
Jacobsen —Oh Sir, You’ve Shot Her! 
Kirst —Forward Gunner Asch 
Bisschop —Tahiti Nui 

Burgess —The Small Woman 


Newcomb —Abandon Ship! 
Bristow —Handsome Road 
Hersey —Into the Valley 
Coatsworth—The Enchanted 


Putnam —Hard Hearts Are for 
Cabbages 
Boule —Not the Glory 
Howe —Call It Treason 
Hargrove —The Girl He Left Behind 
Moody —Little Britches 
Frank —Alas, Babylon 


The teenagers in Dallas agreed with the verdict. During National 
Library Week, displays at the main library and in several branches were 
built around the list, and the staff nearly broke the sound barrier run- 


ning to keep the bins stocked. The supply of book lists was quickly ex- 


hausted and a second printing ordered so that the list could be distributed ' 
throughout the summer. : 
In Baltimore, the results of an informal city-wide survey of the read- 
ing tastes of young people were published in a brochure called “Teen-Age t 
Testimony: A Reading Record of Prominent Baltimore Teen-Agers Past | 
and Present.” To discover the ten favorite books of the current crop of ' 
teenagers, the high school board members of You're the Critic, a book I 
review magazine issued by the Young Adult Department of the Enoch c 

Pratt Free Library, polled their schools. Twenty-three schools, grades ten 
through twelve, participated. Out of eighty-nine titles which received at I 
least five votes, the ten winners were: b 
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Gone with the Wind, Margaret Mitchell 
Mrs. Mike, Nancy and Benedict Freedman 
The Diary of a Young Girl, Anne Frank 


Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte 
The Ugly American, William Lederer and 
Eugene Burdick 


Seventeenth Summer, Maureen Daly 
The Nun’s Story, Kathryn Hulme 
On the Beach, Nevil Shute 


To Hell and Back, Audie Murphy 
Exodus, Leon Uris 


Although recurring titles in the runners-up included such current and 
timeless selections as Pride and Prejudice, The Good Earth, Rebecca, The 
Old Man and the Sea, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea, and Marjorie Morningstar, and indicated a wide 
range of reading tastes and abilities, from the DuJardin series to Ethan 
Frome, the final winners were a good cross section of the reading tastes of 
Baltimore teenagers today. The list is popular, readable, and, with the 
exception of Jane Eyre, non-classic. Most of the choices have reached the 
movie screens. They have been plugged by the Pratt Library book talkers 
in the high schools, and all have been duplicated heavily in the young 
adult collection. 


Prominent Baltimoreans Participated 

The project at Pratt was broadened and given a dash of “old spice” 
by the participation of Baltimoreans now prominent in businesses and 
professions who were asked by letter to list and comment on the books 
they remembered enjoying as teenagers. Over fifty replies were received 
and tallied, and the titles occurring most frequently produced a classic 
“top ten.” These were: 


A Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dickens 

Ivanhoe, Walter Scott 

Tales, Edgar Allan Poe 

David Copperfield, Charles Dickens 

The Count of Monte Cristo, Alexandre 
Dumas 

Treasure Island, Robert Louis Stevenson 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, 
Arthur C, Doyle 

Les Miserables, Victor Hugo 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
Mark Twain 

Twenty-Thousand Leagues under the Sea, 
Jules Verne 


Austen and the Brontes were runners-up, along with Charles Reade’s 
The Cloister and the Hearth. Several correspondents admitted devouring 
the Tom Swift and Horatio Alger series, and one of these recalled that 
at sixteen he “became aware of girls and after that Tom Swift just didn’t 
seem to have the old zing.” Another “oldster’” remembered Wanda, by 
Ouida, a “forbidden fruit hidden in the back of the books on the extreme 
top shelf, which was read only when mother was out lecturing for votes 
for women.” These comments, often humorous and charming, were indi- 
cative of the “cream” of library users. Their “top ten” were for the most 
part traditional, possibly influenced by the subscription books of their 
era, or because these are the books which everyone remembers. 

To breathe life into ““Teen-Age Testimony” and to spotlight it for the 
library public, the Central Hall of the Enoch Pratt Free Library’s main 
building featured a colorful, modern billboard which advertised “Balti- 
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Bulletin board display, Enoch Pratt Free Library, during National Library Week. 


more Teen-agers Pick their “Top Ten’ . . .” Here also were placards which 
sported the colors of the twenty-four participating schools, along with a 
list of the favorites of each, and the “classic” list chosen by “Baltimore 
‘Teen-agers of the Past.’ Copies of the books mentioned in the brochure 
were available in quantity to be borrowed, and brochures were free for 
all takers. 


Project Won Publicity 

The schools, the Sunday papers of Baltimore, and local TV and radio 
stations all jumped on the publicity bandwagon. Here was something to 
talk and write about. At a regular weekly noon hour talk in the Central 
Hall, a Baltimore attorney cast a critical glance at the results of the proj- 
ect. During its three-week stand, the exhibit literally hummed. Hordes 
of young people poured over the choices of their own schools, as well as 
those of rival institutions. The older generations took a keen interest in 
the selections of the younger, while requests by young folks for books 
mentioned by the “old timers” were noted. 

As effective library publicity ““Teen-age Testimony” cannot be over- 
estimated. But, most important, it was a project which starred books. 
The excitement engendered by it was “spontaneous and unrehearsed,”’ an 
indication that books can be exciting and made the center of attention, 
and that many people are excited about books—like the 15-year-old boy 
who pored over a bin of titles chosen by his school and was heard to 
murmur, “Boy—these are good!” 
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Northwest-American History 


—New Series 


Reviewed by SHIRLEY SHELBURN, Librarian, 
Audubon Junior High School, Milwaukee. 


Bordwell, Constance, ed. March of the Volunteers: Soldiering with Lewis 
and Clark. (Beaver Books Number g) Reed College, Portland 2, Ore- 
gon, 1960. 111p. Paperbound $1.95. 

Johansen, Dorothy O., ed. Voyage of the Columbia: Around the World 
with John Boit, 1790-1793. (Beaver Books Number 2 Reed College, 
Portland 2, Oregon, 1960. gep. Paperbound $1.95. 


The first two volumes of the new Beaver Books series, under the general 
editorship of Dorothy O. Johansen of the Reed College History Depart- 
ment, merit consideration for any American history collection. ‘The em- 
phasis upon original records is commendable and—though perhaps un- 
intentional—the absence of illustrations provides a welcome opportunity 
for the imagination to react to the stimuli. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition has frequently served juvenile litera- 
ture as a source of dramatic incident. In March of the Volunteers, courage 
and hazards abound, but the motivating sense of commitment to a his- 
toric mission and the organizational details necessary for its accomplish- 
ment become apparent. Miss Bordwell has skillfully selected entries from 
the journals of the two captains and supplemented them with narrative 
that retains the pace of her sources. Starting with the muster of men and 
materials in 1803, the reader vicariously experiences the commanders’ 
anxiety over food and weather, responsibility for maintaining military 
discipline, wariness in approaching the Indians with whom they were 
charged to make peace, as well as their very human discomfort from fleas 
and rheumatism. A brief epilogue lists Congressional awards ($5.00 per 
month of service to the privates, $8.00 to the sergeants) then reveals post- 
expedition careers of several members of the corps. 

Less absorbing is Voyage of the Columbia. Also based upon a personal 
account of adventure and exploration, this time it is of a 17-year-old boy 
who sailed on a fur-trading voyage, during which the Columbia River 
was discovered. John Boit reveals an admirable sense of justice toward 
the natives, but, as the editor admits, “he was at times overly frugal with 
the details that bring places and people to life.”” Somehow, not even addi- 
tions from the journals of the chief mate and clerk seem to relieve the 
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overall impression of a rather tedious ship’s log. For anyone interested in 
plotting the journey, the art of navigation is explained in a nine-page 
appendix by Dana Small. 

Other projected titles for the series are: The Sandal in the Cave (early 
man in the Pacific Northwest), The Stagecoach Comes West, The Stern- 
wheeler Comes West, and The Iron Horse Comes West. 

Whereas an early introduction to original sources is desirable, this re- 
viewer questions the publisher’s designation “for readers 10 to 14 years 
of age.” Two junior high school teachers who were consulted agreed that 
vocabulary and format appear slightly formidable for many eighth 
graders. On the other hand, just because the topics are most obviously 
related to those units found in the upper elementary curriculum, their 
appeal does not necessarily cease at age fourteen or forty. 

For the intrepid teacher who places a quantity order, there is a hand- 
book containing suggestions for projects. 

Since paperbacks have little intrinsic appeal for librarians, it should 
be noted that margins are adequate for binding. 


Recent Adult Books for Young People 


Recommended by a YASD committee: Patricia MueTzeEL, Young 
Adult Librarian, South Euclid Regional Branch, Cuyahoga County 
Library, Ohio; HELEN SHEPPARD, Librarian, John Marshall High 
School, Cleveland; and Vera WiniFreED ScHort, Supervisor, Young 
Adult Department, Cleveland Public Library, Chairman. 


Adamson, Joy. Born Free. Pantheon, 1960. $4.95. 
A Kenya game warden and his wife adopt an orphaned lion cub and when the cub 
is full grown return her to the jungle. 


Anthony, Evelyn. All the Queen’s Men. Crowell, 1960. $4.95. 


An absorbing historical novel chronicling the first thirty years of the reign of 
Elizabeth I of England. 


Chase, Mary Ellen. The Lovely Ambition. Norton, 1960. $3.95. 
A quiet, charming tale of the joys and sorrows of a closely-knit ministerial family 
who migrate to a new pastorate in Maine. 

Clements, Frank. Kariba: the Struggle with the River God. Putnam, 1960. 
$3.95. 
The wrath of the “river god” and the problems of moving natives from their homes 


and rescuing marooned animals fail to prevent the completion of the mighty 
Kariba Dam over the Zambesi River. 


Cousins, Norman. Doctor Schweitzer in Lambarene. Harper, 1960. $3.95. 
The editor of Saturday Review describes his visit in 1957 to Lambarene to preserve 
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unfinished manuscripts of Dr. Schweitzer’s and to get statements of his beliefs re- 
garding world peace. 

Dooley, Thomas A. The Night They Burned the Mountain. Farrar, 1960. 
$3.95. 


A continuation of Dr. Dooley’s account of his work in Laos, begun in Edge of 
Tomorrow. 


Goudge, Elizabeth. The Dean’s Watch. Coward-McCann, 1960. $4.95. 
An old, talented watchmaker in a mid-nineteenth century English cathedral town 
discovers faith in God through his friendship with the Dean. 

Holt, Victoria. Mistress of Mellyn. Doubleday, 1960. $3.95. 


Coming to Mellyn Manor as a governess, Martha Leigh finds the mysterious man- 
sion filled with dark memories and scandalous secrets. For young adults who en- 
joyed Jane Eyre and Rebecca. 


Irwin, Margaret. That Great Lucifer. Harcourt, 1960. $4.50. 
A forceful and entertaining biography of Sir Walter Raleigh that will delight the 
reader of narrative, non-fictional writing in the history field. 

Mayrant, Drayton. The Land Beyond the Tempest. Coward-McCann, 
1960. $3.95. 
Young Tamar Gates joins her father on a voyage to the new world of America after 
her fiance fails to appear for their wedding. 


Rockwell, Norman. Norman Rockwell: My Adventures as an Illustrator. 
Doubleday, 1960. $4.95. 


A cheerful autobiography of the famous Saturday Evening Post cover artist. 


Seifert, Shirley. Look to the Rose. Lippincott, 1960. $4.95. 
Fictionized biography based on the lives of Eleanor and William Gordon, parents 
of Juliette Low, founder of the Girl Scouts. This is a warm family story of deep 
love and devotion, against the background of the Civil War. 

Sergeant, Elizabeth. Robert Frost. Holt, 1960. $6.00. 
A perceptive, detailed biography of the well-loved American poet. 


Sorenson, Virginia. Kingdom Come. Harcourt, 1960. $5.75. 
The daughter of wealthy Danish parents, 16-year-old Hanne, is torn between her 
duty to her family and her church, and her love for Svend Madsen, a hired laborer 
who has been converted to Mormonism. 

Stanton, Paul. Village of Stars. Morrow, 1960. $3.75. 


The crew of a British jet bomber carrying K6, a powerful new nuclear bomb, is 
faced with a grim dilemma when, through mechanical failure, they can neither 
deactivate the bomb nor safely land with it. 


Thane, Elswyth. Washington’s Lady. Dodd, 1960. $5.00. 
A readable biography of Martha Washington, the first “First Lady.” 


Yates, Elizabeth. The Lighted Heart. Dutton, 1960. $4.50. 


Inspiring story of a young man’s victory over blindness. 
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SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child’s level of comprehension. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 

MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 

MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 

of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 

Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 

literature from other countries uniquely enriches 

the language arts program. 


THE NEW so0ox oF KNOWLEDGE 

20 volumes—7,922 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,742 illustrations 
(1,561 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 325 maps. 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 


THE 
GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC. 


The Grolier Building 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22,N. Y. 


ticulum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 
simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 


Knowledge has both an index and table of 
-_ : : THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. TON 1260 
contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 
. International Headquarters 

index and reference skills and prepares students 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the latest information on 


for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 


the modern Book of Knowledge, plus related curriculum aids. 
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e ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


“A simple and moving biography for 
younger readers which shows the qual- 
ities of sympathy, humor, and devotion 
to great ideas .. .”—ALA Bulletin 
Ages 8-12 $2.75 


e ANDREW JACKSON 


“The story of Andrew Jackson is a 
story of movement and action... 
beautifully illustrated in whirling, 
joyous line by the author.”—Virginia 


Kirkus Ages 8-12 $2.75 
e GEORGE WASHINGTON 

. a simplified, historically accurate, 
and animated biography of Washing- 


ton for younger readers.”—Library 
Journal Ages 8-12 $2.75 


e THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“A remarkable, well-rounded picture 

of this dynamic, many-faceted Ameri- 

can patriot.”—Chicago Tribune 
Ages 8-12 $2.75 


e BIRTHDAYS OF FREEDOM, | 


“It is not a book to be taken hastily 
but rather shared by adults and chil- 
dren as a background of the many 
ideas it contains.”—The Horn Book 
Ages 11 and up $3.00 


Story and Pictures by 


Genevieve Foster 


“One cannot help wishing that Genevieve 
Foster’s books . 
million to the children of all countries . . .”— 
Horn Book 


. . could be distributed by the 


” 


e BIRTHDAYS OF FREEDOM, II 


“Young and old alike will find this 
second book of ‘Birthdays of Free- 
dom’ a very satisfying one to own and 
study.”—Philadelphia Bulletin 

Ages 11 and up $3.00 


AUGUSTUS CAESAR’S WORLD 


“. . . important contribution to chil- 
dren’s literature.”—Cleveland Press 
Ages 11 and up $4.95 


THE WORLD OF CAPTAIN 
JOHN SMITH 


“Reading it we are lost in admiration 
at the skill with which the complex- 
ities of world history in a brilliant era 
are woven together with plenty of 
colorful detail ...”—New York Herald 
Tribune Ages 11 and up $4.95 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S WORLD 


“An unusual and provocative book, 
with many illustrations.”—Christian 
Science Monitor Ages 11 and up $4.95 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S WORLD 


“The always-moving story of Lincoln’s 
rise to greatness is here retold with 
generous use of the most appealing 
and dramatic episodes in his life.”— 
Parents League of New York. 

Ages 11 and up $4.95 
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Joseph Krumgold, 
Author and Film Producer 


Mim! KAypeEN, Promotion Director, Children’s Books, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Six years have passed since Herbert Alexander’s article about Joseph 
Krumgold appeared in the Horn Book when the 1954 Newbery medal 
was awarded to Mr. Krumgold for ... And Now Miguel. Now, in 1960, 
Joseph Krumgold has been given the singular honor of winning a second 
Newbery, this one for Onion John. The years between have been busy 
ones. To describe what Mr. Krumgold has been doing is difficult. The 
problem is not where to begin, but where to stop! 

Early in 1954 Mr. Krumgold got the idea for his second book. He 
read in The Washington Star, a weekly New Jersey newspaper, an article 
entitled “Let’s Stop Doing Good to Onion John.” He saw at once the 
possibilities for the children’s book that lay in the character of Onion 
John and in the Onion John Day which the article described. Soon after, 
he wrote an outline for the story which was quickly approved. Ordinarily 
it does not take six years to write a book, but there were so many things 
to be done. 

Mr. Krumgold considers himself half a children’s book author and 
half a documentary film producer. The Ford Foundation had asked him 
to produce two documentaries for their television program “Omnibus,” 
and he started to work almost immediately on The Yukawa Story, the 
life of Dr. Yukawa, the Japanese Nobel Prize-winning physicist. ‘Then he 
did a program about The Adams Family with Allen Nevins. 

Mr. Krumgold does all the research for his films, and both of these 
were hour-long shows. But where does Joseph Krumgold the writer stop 
and Joseph Krumgold the producer begin? Everywhere he goes he carries 
with him a little wire recorder on which he takes all of his notes. When 
this is done, he constructs the script in the actual language used. 

In 1956 and 1957 he prepared a documentary, The Statue of Liberty, 
for the United States Army Department of Education and then made 
The New Age of Architecture, which Time, Inc. commissioned in behalf 
of Architectural Forum. It was the story of modern American architects 
—Eero Saarinen, Edward Stone, Victor Gruen, Mies van der Rohe—and 
their achievements in pioneering new designs. The film had its pre- 
miere in Moscow, in 1959, at an architectual meeting. 

Meanwhile the story of Onion John had been in his mind, and sev- 
eral drafts were started and abandoned. As Mr. Krumgold said in Mon- 
treal, writing Onion John was difficult. The Newbery medal he had won 
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for... 4nd Now Miguel said that he had written “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children.’”’ Was Onion John litera- 
ture? He didn’t know. He only knew he had to write the story as best he 
could. 

While making The New Age of Architecture he had become interested 
in Mies van der Rohe, and at the suggestion of Herbert $. Greenwald, the 
late Chicago builder who put up so many buildings designed by van der 
Rohe, Joseph Krumgold decided to go ahead with still another docu- 
mentary. It was sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. Most of the sequences were shot in Europe 
last summer when Mies van der Rohe visited his home town of Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle). The film remains unfinished, but Mr. Krumgold hopes 
to complete it this year. 


Documentaries Win Prizes 

Joseph Krumgold’s documentaries have won approval both in the 
United States and abroad. They have been presented and won prizes at 
the Venice and Prague Film Festivals and the Edinburgh Fair. It is a 
tribute to him that they are as successful as his books... . And Now 
Miguel has been translated into fifteen foreign languages and has run 
through three editions in Germany. Onion John, although it was pub- 
lished only last fall, has already been scheduled by three foreign pub- 
lishers. 

For the past year, Mr. Krumgold has been affiliated with the Creative 
Projects department of CBS-T'V. There he has made two documentaries 
for their Sunday science series, “Conquest.” The first, presented in Jan- 
uary, was a show on post-Darwinian evolution made while he was in 
England the previous summer with Sir Julian Huxley. The second, cover- 
ing research into streptococcal bacteria, was made with Dr. Armine T. 
Wilson of the Alfred I. Dupont Institute in Wilmington. It appeared in 
February. 

With Bruce Catton he produced a pilot film for a television network 
series on the Civil War, a project done in cooperation with American 
Heritage. It is The Desperate Years 1861-1865. The completed episode 
is about one exploit of a Northern soldier, Lieutenant Cushing, who 
sailed up the Roanoke River, deep in Confederate territory, to blow 
up the ram, Albemarle, when it was anchored at Plymouth, North Caro- 
lina. 

Joseph and Helen Krumgold live on a large, sprawling farm in Hope, 
New Jersey, and spend as much time there as his hectic schedule permits. 
Their son Adam, age seven, attends the Frelinghuysen Township School 
and entered third grade this fall. Mr. Krumgold was an active board 
member of the school from 1958 to 1960. It was largely on his initiative 
that the school conducted a library experiment which was so successful 
that it is now being put into practice in every primary school in the 
county. The board got the school to provide a small room which could 
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serve as the library, and the local PTA to donate $85, to build shelves. 
They did not have to spend a single penny for books. ‘They simply bor- 
rowed them from the county and state libraries. 

Onion John and Mr. Krumgold, too, have become heroes in Freling- 
huysen County. The town of Serenity in Onion John is actually Belvidere, 
the county seat, and the people in the book were taken from real life. 
Onion John actually did exist and that was how all the public notice 
began. 

Even with the article and the book, people simply could not stop 
doing good to Onion John. After he died several years ago, he was for- 
gotten. Then came the book and everyone began feeling responsible for 
him all over again. “Let’s do one last thing for him,” someone suggested, 
“one last thing he cannot object to.” ‘The townspeople and the Rotarians 
got together. On April 20, 1950, they held a second Onion John Day. 
At his grave, they unveiled an engraved headstone and everyone came, 
including Mr. Krumgold, who was Belvidere’s honored guest for the big 
occasion. 

Mr. Krumgold has a number of plans for the future. He wants to go 
back to Europe to finish the Mies van der Rohe film. He wants to start 
production of the Civil War series. And he would like to do a film of 
Onion John with Fernandel in the title role. But most important, he 
wants to get to work on his new book. “No more waiting five years be- 
tween books,” he says. 


Plans Third Book 


‘The third book, which is yet untitled, will be the last in the trilogy 
designed to explore the values by which a child of our time comes of age. 
It started with... And Now Miguel. Miguel Chavez lived on a farm in a 
traditional society. He knew himself perfectly, “I am Miguel,” but he 
grew up by learning to respect the existence of others. Onion John is the 
second book in the trilogy. Andy Rusch, Jr., lived in a small town and 
his growing up was his search for personal identity. The third book will 
deal with the life of a boy in the suburbs of a large city. He will be the 
complete antithesis of Andy, for he does not want to know himself. His 
growing will be one of adjustment, of hopeful and happy imitation of 
others in order to belong to a group. 

Mr. Krumgold plans to do a lot more traveling and speaking. This 
past April he was the keynote speaker at the meeting of the Texas Li- 
brary Association. On November 19, he was in Atlantic City to address 
the New Jersey Library Association. And in April 1961, he will be a 
speaker at the Michigan library meeting. 

In everything Joseph Krumgold does he puts a tremendous amount 
of enthusiasm and vitality. And he seems to bring each of his projects 
to a successful and rewarding conclusion. In the past he has proved this 
again and again. The future seems promising indeed! 


or 
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Harper’s | CAN READ Books 
now include 


(EARLY | CAN READ Books|, 


created for new readers just halfway 
through the first grade, at that exact mo- 
ment when looking at the right combina- 
tion of words and pictures, they do, indeed, 
begin to read. 


The first two EARLY | CAN READ Books 





CAT AND DOG 
By ELSE HOLMELUND MINARIK, Pictures 
by Fritz Sieset. A rollicking story about 
a cat and a dog romping inside the house 
and out-of-doors. 


WHO WILL BE 
MY FRIENDS? 
By SYD HOFF. Pictures 
by the author. How Fred- 
dy makes a bevy of new 
friends in a new town will 
delight I Can Reap-ers. 
Ages 4-7 + $1.50 each 
$1.84 each*® 





Seven New {1 CAN READ Books|. 


The famous series of books children 
can read to themselves by themselves 


ELSE HOLMELUND MINARIK 
LITTLE BEAR’S FRIEND. Pictures by 
Maurice Senpak. The enchanting sum- 
mer adventures of Little Bear and his 
newest friend —a little girl named Emily. 


GENE ZION 
HARRY AND THE LADY NEXT DOOR. 
Pictures by Marcaret Bioy GRAHAM. 
Harry attempts to improve his neighbor’s 
singing voice. The results are surprising. 
MIKE McCLINTOCK 
DAVID AND THE GIANT. Pictures by 
Fritz Sieset, The story of David and 
Goliath told in verse and vivid pictures, 
MILLICENT E. SELSAM 
PLENTY OF FISH. Pictures by Erik Biec- 
vap. In the second science I Can Reap 
book, young readers will discover how 
much there is to see in a small fish bowl. 


EDITH THACHER HURD 
HURRY HURRY! Pictures by CLEMENT 
Hurp. After vigorous efforts, Suzie finally 
teaches her baby-sitter to slow down. 
B. WISEMAN 
MORRIS IS A COWBOY. Pictures by the 
author. Morris is everything an ambitious 
Moose can be in this hilarious story. 
ESTHER AVERILL 
THE FIRE CAT. Pictures by the author. 
How “Pickles” finds he can only do big 
things when he stops doing bad things. 


Ages 4-8 * $1.95 each * $2.19 each* 


New 


EDISON EXPERIMENTS YOU CAN DO 
Prepared under the direction of the 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON FOUNDATION. 
With 30 photographs. Based on Edison's 
original Notebooks. Ages ll up. $2.50 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


WELCOME HOME! Pictures by the author, 
Wonderful full-color Bemelmans pictures 


illustrate the story of a really sly fox! 
Ages 5 up. $3.95. $3.99% 


TOMI UNGERER 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE MELLOPS’, Pictures 
by the author. The enterprising pig family 
is just too foresighted in planning their 
Christmas decorations. Ages 4-8. $2.50 

$2.57% 


books for boys and girls 


SYD HOFF 

WHERE'S PRANCER? Pictures by the au- 
thor. “An amusing picture-story book about 
what happened on Christmas morning at 
the North Pole when Santa discovered that 

one of his reindeer was missing.” 
— Library Journal. Ages 4-8. $1.95 
$2.25% 

FAMOUS INDIANAPOLIS 

CARS AND DRIVERS 

By BROCK YATES. Exciting stories of the 
car-and-driver combinations in the most 


grueling of all racing events — the Indian- 
apolis 500. Ages 12up. $3.25 


* HARPERYCREST library binding net price 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 
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Richer by Asia 


A SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


The books and materials listed below are recommended for use in 
promoting the Asia reading project in its objective of creating a 
greater understanding of the lands and people of Asia among the 
young adults of the United States and Canada. The supplement has 
been arranged in the same subject order as that found in the Richer 
by Asia handbook, for the convenience of those organizations cur- 
rently participating in the project and using the handbook. Copies of 
Richer by Asia are available at 1.25 each from the American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

—AstA HANDBOOK COMMITTEE 


Asian Scenes 


Clark, Gerald 
Impatient Giant: Red China Today. McKay, 1959. 

In this book Gerald Clark, chief foreign correspondent for The Mon- 
treal Star, reports on his visit to Red China in 1958. This was shortly 
after the 500,000,000 peasants in China had been regimented in com- 
munes—a long step towards Mao Tse-tung’s goal of a classless society. 
Clark found that China was advancing industrially and technically at a 
staggering rate, but the intense conformity and loss of individuality was 
terrifying. Robert Guillain reported this same reaction in his book 600 
Million Chinese. 

With their tremendous organizing skill, China’s leaders have mobi- 
lized the incredible human energy, intense nationalism (there’s an age- 
old belief that Chinese can do anything better than foreigners) and pride 
of the Chinese in the struggle to build a backward country into a power- 
ful nation, and have brought about a social and industrial transformation 
unequaled even by the Russian Revolution. In comparison with the 
deadly serious Chinese, the Russians seem almost frivolous. China is de- 
termined to overtake Great Britain industrially by 1968, and to pro- 
duce technicians and scientists on a level with the United States and the 
Soviet Union by that time. The people are rewarded for their long hours 
of hard work by some measure of food, clothing, shelter, and security. So 
far, any discontent is outweighed by this security and a sense of achieve- 
ment. Indoctrination and persuasion are used, but the young people, 
especially, seem inspired as by a religious revival to work for “the people” 
as directed. 

Mr. Clark is concerned, as other writers have been, that we under- 
stand that the communist regime is firmly entrenched, that the impressive 
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material achievements of the regime have made a tremendous impact on 
the other underdeveloped nations of the world, and that “the West can 
prevent the spread of communism only by ensuring that the material well- 
being of other Asians reaches the level where communism will hold no 
attraction.” He believes we should recognize Communist China diplo- 
matically, and promote many student exchanges. 

Young adults interested in world affairs will find this book thought- 
provoking. The experiences of Wang Feng-shu, a 17-year-old girl battalion 
commander at a “people’s commune,” chapter 7, would be interesting 
material for a book talk. 


Fischer, Louis 
The Story of Indonesia. Harper, 1959. 

This “story of an old land and a young nation; of a diverse people and 
their myriad religious and ancient culture; of poverty in the midst of 
plenty; of wars, revolutions, and rebellions; of police actions, army re- 
volts, military coups, Communist uprisings, guerrilla movements, assassi- 
nations, and intrigue’’ is written in the compelling style so typical of the 
author, Part I is a succinct 138-page discussion of Indonesia's history, 
“The past; romance, gods and builders”; Part If is devoted to current 
affairs and is entitled “The present: persons, places and problems.” Senior 
students interested in international political affairs will enjoy this dis- 
tinguished reporter’s candid closeups of this country’s leaders, and his 
perceptive discussions of Indonesia’s economic, political, and social prob- 
lems. Younger students will find Margueritte Bro’s Indonesia: Land of 
Challenge, while somewhat dated, still valuable for its basic factual in- 
formation about the land, its people and their culture. 


Keene, Donald 
Living Japan. Doubleday, 1959. 

Donald Keene, associate professor of Japanese Art at Columbia Uni- 
versity, dispels some of our ideas of the “inscrutable” East with his keen 
and sometimes witty analysis of Japanese home life, religious beliefs, 
politics, industry, arts and crafts, carefully emphasizing what is traditional 
and uniquely Japanese and what is new and revolutionary in the modern 
setting. This is an especially attractive book, illustrated with beautifully 
conceived and reproduced photographs, truly a delight to the eye as well 
as the intellect. 

Moraes, Frank 
Yonder One World: A Study of Asia and the West. Macmillan, 1958. 

Frank Moraes, the distinguished Indian editor and journalist, feels 
that “the relations between Asia and the West depend as much on an 
understanding of personalities as of principles.” This book is an attempt 
to “explain both and to present the Asian outlook on many of the prob- 
lems which beset the world today, such as Communism, the future of 
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democracy, state planning and free enterprise, military pacts, the Eisen- 
hower doctrine and co-existence.” He feels most strongly that “the 
triumph of democracy or communism in Asia will be determined on 
Asian soil, not as between Russia and America, but as between China 
and India.” 

This book succeeds admirably in surveying these problems as they 
concern the key countries of Asia. Mr. Moraes writes with a calm lack of 
prejudice from the vantage point of being an Indian journalist looking 
at Asia from within, and he writes in a most readable, informative style. 
Especially noteworthy are the clear, capsule histories he includes on each 
of the countries. 

Mature young adults interested in world affairs will find this a valu- 
able interpretation of Asian conditions, ideas, and traditions. It should 
prove to be a stimulating book for group discussions. 

Vining, Elizabeth 
Return to Japan. Lippincott, 1960. 

In her book Windows for the Crown Prince, Elizabeth Gray Vining 
shared with her readers her rich experiences as tutor to the Crown Prince 
of Japan from 1946-50. Now, in this newest book, she has written of two 
more recent trips and of the memories they evoked of her earlier four 
years there. In 1957 she returned to attend the Congress of the Inter- 
national P.E.N. in Tokyo and remained for six weeks visiting and sight- 
seeing. In 1959 she returned to attend the Crown Prince’s wedding—the 
only non-Japanese guest. 

That Mrs. Vining is fully receptive to the charms of Japan is very 
evident as she writes about the Kabuki, Japanese poetry, humor, folk art, 
cormorant fishing, Japanese inns she has known, and visits to a geisha 
house, a nunnery, and Buddhist monasteries. Once she took part in a 
Zen meditation. It was the renewal of old friendships formed while a 
member of the Imperial Household that made her return visits especially 
delightful and memorable. Dining and picnicking with the Crown Prince, 
attending an imperial “cook-out,” being entertained by Mr. Koizumi, the 
chief councilor to the Crown Prince and one of Japan’s leading intel- 
lectuals, and his wife, and meeting again with her former students at both 
the Peers’ and the Peeresses’ Schools were a few of the extraordinary ex- 
periences which she enjoyed. 

In the final chapters of the book Mrs. Vining tells how Michiko Shoda 
happened to become Princess Michiko. She describes the wedding and the 
reception (one of three) to which she was invited, the personalities in- 
volved, the ritual and the costumes. The Japanese Christian wedding of 
one of the Crown Prince’s classmates took place a few days after the 
Crown Prince’s wedding. Feeling happy at the choices both men had 
made, Mrs. Vining returned home. 

For a book talk, use the chapter entitled “Are You Going to the 
Wedding?,” pages 225-235, in which Mrs. Vining explains that no wed- 
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ding invitations could be sent out until March 16 (the wedding was April 
10) and then only to persons in Japan at that time. 

The youngest of young adult readers will enjoy Charlie May Simon's 
The Sun and the Birch: the story of Crown Prince Akihito and Crown 
Princess Michiko (Dutton, 1960). Although a major portion of the book 
deals with the childhood, education, and adolescence of the Crown Prince, 
some attention is given to Michiko, her family and background. Girls 
especially will enjoy the account of the circumstances of this modern-day 
fairy story of the love of a prince for a commoner. 


Weston, Christine 
Ceylon. Scribners, 1960. 

This is an easily read account of Ceylon, an independent country 
within the framework of the British Commonwealth, and a country which 
has been described as looking like a “great teardrop dangling in the 
Indian Ocean from the southernmost tip of India.” The author, who was 
born in India of parents also born there, includes chapters on Ceylonese 
history, economic problems, customs and rituals, as well as full descrip- 
tions of daily life among the islanders. 

Amply illustrated with many attractive photographs, this book (from 
the World Background Book series) is recommended for younger readers 
interested in learning more about specific areas of Asia. 


Here Is Our Home, Here Our Country 
Morris, Edita 
Flowers of Hiroshima. Viking 1959. 

Young, handsome, generous Sam Willoughby finds lodging with a 
Japanese family in modern Hiroshima. Sensitive, courteous Yuka-san, 
matron of the family and narrator of the story, tries to shield him from 
the knowledge that she, her husband, and her sister are atom bomb 
victims. But Sam gradually becomes aware of her guarded secret and 
comes to realize the tragic consequences of the bombing on the lives of 
individuals. 

A dramatic, deeply-moving story that provides insight into the lives 
of a people, acquaints the reader with some of the implications of modern 
war, and presents an inkling of the responsibilities of today’s citizens. 
Girls, especially, will like this brave family story. 

A book talk may be based upon the account of Sam’s first night at his 
new lodging, pages 13-23, or the shopping expedition as recounted on 
pages 49-61. 

Koh, Taiwon 
The Bitter Fruit of Kom-Pawi. Winston, 1959. 


Mrs. Koh, who now lives comfortably in a New Jersey town, writes of 
her Korean childhood and youth in the isolated North Korean mountain 
village of Kom-Pawi. Taiwon loved the frugal people in this farming 
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settlement and she enjoyed learning about their legends and superstitions. 
But she was the daughter of a comparatively wealthy Christian and was 
obliged to go south near Seoul to complete her education. The year she 
entered college Pearl Harbor was attacked. The days which followed un- 
der Japanese occupation were full of sorrow and frustration, but from 
Ewha, a Methodist college, Taiwon absorbed a mixture of western and 
eastern culture which prepared her for the still more difficult days to come. 

Her marriage to Won Young, a physician, was arranged in the Korean 
tradition and turned out happily. However, Won Young wished to fulfill 
his father’s dream for him to go to the United States for graduate study 
and he left Korea in 1948. When Taiwon followed him to America for a 
visit she regretfully left their three children in Korea because she had 
every hope of returning home soon with her husband. They were both in 
Philadelphia when the Korean war broke out in 1950 and the Kohs suc- 
ceeded in bringing the children here only after endless correspondence 
and patience with complicated procedures. 

Against a background of disaster, Mrs. Koh tells a story of close family 
feeling. Her life illustrates her belief that material possessions do not 
offer security and that people who have faith and education recover 
rapidly when they are allowed to survive. Girls from the eighth grade 
through high school will enjoy this simply written testimony. They will 
be particularly interested in the description of Korean courtship and 
marriage customs, pages 77-78. 


Always the Young Strangers 

Yen, Maria 

The Umbrella Garden: A Picture of Student Life in Red China. Mac- 
millan, 1954. 

During the exciting days of the new Chinese government’s creation in 
1949, Maria Yen and her classmates awaited the People’s Liberation Army 
with hope and anticipation in Peking’s National University. The old 
order was falling apart, and classes hardly seemed important any more. 

But soon the atmosphere grew more somber. There was a steady in- 
crease of gray uniforms on the campus. And the introduction to “thought 
struggle” began—the reforming of an individual’s beliefs through group 
examination. Even some of the old faculty members felt as if they were 
going back to school again. The mass meetings took up more and more 
time because students, who were one of the most enthusiastic classes of 
the population, were in demand whenever organized noise was required. 
They began to grow weary and found that it got easier and easier to 
parrot back ideas that had been drilled into them. 

After about a year, Maria began to doubt that the real democracy for 
which she had hoped would ever come. She made up her mind, as had a 
few of her fellow students before her, to escape to Hong Kong. The flight 
of these few is the only witness she can give that other young people were 
left behind who were also disappointed that the promises were not com- 
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ing true—other young people who lack the courage or the opportunity to 
escape. 

For the older young adult interested in the everyday life of students 
under communism, this is an unforgettable and, by this time, classic 
account, 


My Hand to My Brother 
Bartholomew, Carol 
My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms. Macmillan, 1959. 

This is a highly informal, personal account of how one American 
woman, Carol Bartholomew, chose to spend her leisure time while her 
husband was employed as an engineer on the Bhakra Dam in Northern 
India. Relieved of household chores and child care by a staff of servants, 
Mrs. Bartholomew worked almost full time as an aid in the small, over- 
crowded, under-stafled hospital of seventeen rooms located nearby. Dr. 
Babbar’s staff and patients became her India, and it is her concern for 
them as individuals, her observations on their personalities, their diseases, 
poverty, and lack of opportunities which fill the pages of this book. 

Carol Bartholomew’s intimate and unconventional reactions to India’s 
complex problems of population, poverty, class and race prejudices, for- 
eign and technical aid are very human and sometimes delightfully hu- 
morous. ‘The book will be especially interesting to girls enrolled in senior 
health education classes or to young people interested in nursing or 
medical careers. Use it along with the books by Dr. Thomas Dooley, 
Teresa Lightwood’s My Three Lives, and with Cynthia Bowles’ At Home 
In India and Cynthia’s recent assignment in India with the World Health 
Organization. 

For discussion, consider the author’s reasons why Indians and Ameri- 
cans do not enjoy each other more, pages 53-57. Her list of facts about 
America that she wished she had known, pages 129-33, are interesting and 
may challenge students to further study on what every American going 
abroad should know. 


Caulfield, Genevieve 
The Kingdom Within. Harper, 1960. 

This is the autobiography of a lively, determined American woman, 
who, though accidentally blinded in infancy, struggled to equip herself 
for a career in teaching. A degree and a diploma from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1914, when she was twenty-seven years old, enabled her to realize 
her youthful dream and ambition to go to Japan as a teacher. In 1938 she 
established the first school for the blind in Thailand, where she survived 
the turbulent years of World War II as a prisoner of the Japanese. She is 
presently engaged in establishing a school for the blind in Vietnam. 

This book is written in a rather quiet but completely absorbing style 
which is sure to hold the interest of older girls. It is especially recom- 
mended to those young adults who are interested in teaching as a career 
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and as an additional recommendation to those readers who have read and 
enjoyed such books as Anna and the King of Siam, Windows for the 
Crown Prince, and Rain and the Feast of the Stars. Catholic young people 
will appreciate the emphasis made on the encouragement and aid given 
the author by Catholic educators. 


Lightwood, Teresa 
My Three Lives. Dutton, 1960. 

The three lives of the author of this book have encompassed three 
separate areas of service to her fellow man. First, as a Catholic missionary 
nun. Entering the convent at sixteen, she was to find herself at twenty-two 
on her way to the exotic world of Bangkok as a foreign missionary. Four- 
teen years later, her spirit broken with ill health and indecision, she was 
sent back to England, there finally and in great torment to request a re- 
lease from her religious vows. 

Her second life began when she returned to Thailand to establish 
that country’s first Catholic maternity hospital. This life was to continue 
for some ten years as she worked with young Doctor Thi trying to estab- 
lish some semblance of maternity care for the mothers coming to the 
hospital while training a corps of Thai nurses to carry on in the outlying 
provinces of Thailand. 

Her third life, the “end and beginning,” as this dedicated individual 
terms it, began in November, 1958, at the age of 52, when she married 
Peter Blackburn and settled in Calcutta to establish a home for him and 
the Thai twins she had adopted. 

Teresa Lightwood tells a memorable story of sure appeal to all girls, 
but particularly those interested in nursing as a career. These girls will 
be engrossed with her accounts of the primitive nursing conditions she 
found in Thailand. But all readers cannot help but be just a little awe- 
struck by this woman, who concludes her story with the words, “With all 
that God has given me I should be a far, far better woman than Iam... 
but it cannot be denied meantime that I am a far, far happier woman 
than ever I was.” 


Materials for Leader’s Reference 


Social Education 
Resources for Teaching About East Asia (Vol. 23, no. 4, April, 1959). 
Leaders gathering materials for further study will find the two bib- 
liographies in this reprint of great help. The two articles are “Resources 
for Teaching about East Asia” by Ward Morehouse, and, “Pamphlets and 
Government Publications” by Manson Van B. Jennings. 
United States National Commission for UNESCO. 
Turn East Toward Asia. The Commission, 1957. 
A report on the 6th National Conference held in San Francisco, No- 
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vember 6-9, 1957. This is an excellent report on the theme of the con- 
ference which concerned itself with “What the American citizen can do 
to promote mutual understanding and cooperation.” Available from the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO, Washington, D. C. 
No price given. 


World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
A Reading Guide to Asia for Teachers. WCOTP, 1959. 


A highly selective bibliography dealing with the history and culture 
of lands and peoples in the geographical arc from Japan to Pakistan. 
Available from the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, 1227 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 25, cents. 


Program Planning 


For suggestions as to what can be done to promote the Asia project see: 

Top of the News. “Asian Projects Coast to Coast.” Vol. XVI, no. 3, March, 
1960. p. 46-47. 

Top of the News. “Spreading the News about the Asia Project.” Vol. XVI, 
no. 4, May 1960. p. 54-55- 

Top of the News. “Richer by Asia Kinescope Available.” Vol. XVII, no. 
2, December, 1960. p. 31. 

ALA Bulletin. “Arkansas Discovers Asia,” by Katharine Keathley. Vol. 
54, no. g, October, 1960. p. 773-775- 





Poster Bids Benefit 
Melcher Fund 


The original paintings for eight of the 
Book Week posters will soon be on dis- 
play in six fortunate libraries. These li- 
braries were the high bidders when these 
posters recently went on sale for the 
benefit of the Melcher Scholarship Fund 
through the courtesy of the artists and the 
Children’s Book Council. 

The 1943 poster by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones will be at the South Bend Public 
Library; the 1944 poster by Nedda Walker 
and the 1948 poster by Marguerite de 
Angeli will be at the Free Library of Phil- 
adelphia; the 1947 poster by the D’Aul- 
aires and the 1959 poster by Feodor 
Rojankovsky will be at the Detroit Public 
Library; the 1951 poster by Marcia Brown 
will be at the Lima Public Library; the 
1952 poster by Roger Duvoisin and the 
1958 poster by Paul Rand will be at the 
Jefferson School Library in Wyandotte, 
Michigan; the 1954 poster by Lynd Ward 
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Toronto List Supplement 
Books for Boys and Girls, a Supplement 
1953-1958, is edited, as was the third edi- 
tion it brings up to date, by Jean Thom- 
son, head of the boys and girls division, 
Toronto Public Library. American, Eng- 
lish, and Canadian books, as well as those 
in translation from the literature of other 
countries considered to be of permanent 
interest to children, were included. The 
arrangement of the list is similar to the 
1954 edition, with somewhat greater em- 
phasis on science to meet the interests of 
the child stimulated by the new ideas de- 
veloping from experimentation and ex- 
ploration, It is rather a cosmopolitan list, 
with some emphasis, as would be ex- 
pected, on the Canadian scene. 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto, $4.00.) 








will be at the Gardiner Manor School Li- 
brary in Bay Shore, New York. 

This sale has added over $400 to the 
Melcher Scholarship Fund. 
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TWO NEW BORZOI BOOKS 


FOR TEENAGERS 
The Buffalo 


Are Running 
by 
GUS TAVO 


author of Hunt The Mountain Lion 





“Fine pioneer adventure story of David and his experiences 
after deserting a wagon train and taking refuge with the 
Sioux Indians. Excitement, tension, sympathetic presenta- 
tion of the Indian, with some of his ceremonies and a buffalo 
hunt woven into the story.” Library Journal 


Illustrated by E. F. MILLER 


AGES 12 AND UP 224 PAGES CLOTH BINDING $3.00 
uo 
By Marvelous 
Agreement e 
by uw 


DOLA DE JONG 


The warm and moving story of how Roza, a seventeen-year- 
old Dutch girl, comes to live with an American family and 
learns to adjust to a new family and a new way of life. Her 
search for acceptance and happiness is told with insight and 
sensitivity. 


AGES 12-16 224 PAGES CLOTH BINDING $2.95 


BORZOI BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


> 


Alfred A. Knopf, Ine. 


501 Madison Avenue New York 22, New York 











Consider the Filmstrip 


MAYRELEE NEWMAN, Librarian, Base Library, 
Larson Air Force Base, Washington. 


Exciting and interesting filmstrips are being produced these days that 
any children’s librarian—public or school variety—purchasing audio- 
visual materials may well investigate. Relatively economical, useful in 
story hours, for home circulation, and for help in display work, the film- 
strip requires only the simplest projection techniques. In our TV era, 
we all are aware how readily children’s interest is captured by the pro- 
jected image. But, because of this power to captivate, the challenges of 
evaluation become more imperative and difficult. 

While there are filmstrips of value on a wide variety of subjects, just 
as there are book materials on so many topics, the approach to filmstrips 
for library use in this article will limit itself to those useful in storytelling 
or in stimulation of reading. Filmstrips geared to the classroom intended 
for teachers’ use as tools in, for example, teaching the mechanics of read- 
ing, do not fall into these categories. Several kinds of filmstrips may be con- 
sidered: those portraying nursery rhymes and stories, those based upon 
favorite picture books, folklore and fairy tales, adaptations of storybooks 
of considerable length, and biographical sketches of famous authors or 
persons likely to be presented by books in the biography section. Primary 
consideration in viewing of filmstrips for evaluation in this article was 
given story content and usefulness in home circulation. 

Producers use many techniques of illustration, for example: paintings 
or drawings, dolls and puppets, creative compositions from cloth and 
other textured materials, photography of live models, and photography of 
the book illustrations themselves. The story may be told by captions on 
each frame or in a series preceding or interspersed between pictorial 
frames, or, as is more desirable, it may be supplied in booklet or leaflet 
form, to be read aloud, with picture cues which aid in coordination of 
visual image with the tale being told. An encouraging trend is to supply 
the story by use of a recording, making a “sound filmstrip.” Most film- 
strips today are in color (something not yet quite so common in home TV 
sets). ‘The cartoon technique so prevalent in other years is beginning to 
be replaced with more artistry. 

Remembrance (ah, nostalgia!) of the hours spent peering through the 
stereoscope in the library as a child introduces the possibility of using 
such filmstrips with individual browsing of the kind served through pic- 
ture files and stereoscope cards. 

A word about captions versus sound filmstrips. It is a boon to any 
storyteller to be freed from the limitations of captions, which are by 
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nature stilted and inhibit the expression so essential in sharing of dearly 
loved tales. Sound filmstrips are aesthetically far more satisfactory, and 
present an opportunity to bring related sounds into the telling. The sound 
of Old Sneep sucking his lemon as Colonel Carter steps off the train in 
Alto, Ohio, is realistic enough to pucker the collective mouths of any 
audience watching “Lentil” (Picture Book Parade). It actually enriches 
the book experience. The Weston Woods filmstrips are a touchstone in 
library usefulness—they are literally books on film and record, and may 
be projected to form outlines of Ping or any one of the Millions of Cats 
to use on bulletin boards or other display work. The only captioned film- 
strip viewed in preparation of the article in which the aesthetic experience 
was undisturbed was the McGraw Hill production of Mary Blair’s gay 
little illustrations for J Can Fly, by Ruth Krauss. 

While most children’s librarians subscribe to the belief that the story- 
teller’s art is at its best when the child is left to imagine and create his 
own private image, it is possible to admit tastefully done imagery with 
positive effect, and if fine storytelling accompanies the pictured scene, 
worth-while impressions are made. It is far better to supplement volunteer 
or non-professional story hours with genuinely good “manufactured” pro- 
ductions than it is to rely on persons incapable or unaware of the tradi- 
tions which story hours represent. If captions and “Instructions to the 
Teacher” were removed from some existing filmstrips (i.e., ““Thumbelina,” 
by EB), and the frames accompanied by the reading or recording of the 
Leyssac or Hersholt translations of the Andersen tale, the combination 
would be a desirable experience. The individuality and creativity of the 
Andersen series done for EB by Beate Neergaard in Odense, Denmark, 





Sound filmstrip box includes four filmstrips, cue booklets, and recording. 
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using bits of textured materials or puppetry, would certainly be enhanced 
by sound techniques. 

Seasonal story hours benefit from sound filmstrips preduced by Soci- 
ety for Visual Education, some of which tell the Christmas story, and 
others of which deal with Thanksgiving and Easter themes. The quality 
of storytelling is commendable, and the more factual sound filmstrips 
telling of Christmas and Easter customs around the world also hold inter- 
est for all ages. 

It is in the realm of the nursery that critical selection becomes most 
necessary and apparent, for nearly every company tries its hand at “The 
Little Pigs,” “Peter Rabbit,” and “Three Bears.””’ Here one does well to 
compare carefully, and meditate upon, those who attempt to improve 
upon Leslie Brooke and Beatrix Potter. Yet the three pigs of the 
Sawyer reel filmstrip please preschool children mightily, and the intro- 
duction of a different voice on the recording is just enough of a change 
to help hold the attention at the end of sitting still for a very long time 
(say five minutes!) for an active three- or four-year-old. 


Caption Technique Hampers 

Many filmstrips portray folklore or fairy tales, but most of these at 
present are hampered in effectiveness by the caption technique. Too often, 
in telling the adventures of such a character as Robin Hood (Eye Gate) or 
William Tell (SVE), the positive effect of the picture suffers, and too much 
is attempted within the scope of the filmstrip of thirty or forty frames in 
length. How much better it might be to produce a filmstrip telling of one 
exploit in detail, and accompany it by the retelling of such an author as 
Howard Pyle. This kind of “getting acquainted” would surely lead to 
books themselves, and offer exposure to unconscious appreciation of 
worth-while literature as well. 

Anyone doing much filmstrip previewing with books in mind is apt 
to remember the observation so aptly made by Virginia Lee Burton in 
her Caldecott acceptance speech about the need of children to have daily 
exposure to really fine art in school and library books, instead of to poster 
art so prevalent in textbook material today. Many inexpensive books have 
been reproduced on filmstrips for primary and preschool use, and in the 
majority of such cases, the expenditure involved seems a shame, when 
so much finer artwork is available on pages of other books. Acceptance 
of mediocrity can only be discouraged when there is a relative awareness 
of true quality. 

Since the biggest market for the kind of filmstrips discussed in this 
article is in the educational (school) field, many of the prints sent for con- 
sideration were geared to classroom situations, with study suggestions 
included. For example, Eye Gate House, Inc., has three series (Story Book 
Friends, Mother Goose Village, and Reading for Fun) which are carefully 
prepared to help teach and stimulate reading through the introduction of 
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book and nursery rhyme friends familiar to primary age children. While 
book-related, these particular filmstrips are not as useful for public librar- 
ies as the original stories and rhymes would be. Some of the Young Amer- 
ica series, produced by McGraw-Hill, based upon Little Golden Books or 
the Maj Lindman series, might be considered, depending upon the policy 
of the library regarding purchase of these specific books. Similarly, the 
fine sound filmstrips produced by Society for Visual Education, Inc., from 
the illustrations in the inexpensive Book-Elf series of Rand McNally, may 
be more readily considered if the library has any of these titles in book 
form. Funds being limited, a choice might likely have to be made between 
“Johnny, the Fireman” and “Hercules.” Both fire engine stories have 
merit, and the sound filmstrips are well done, but the Gramatky story is 
the standard library purchase to begin with, Other filmstrips may have 
unique usefulness at holiday time, or in an informational sense, and be 
considered apart from book content. The materials available from Saw- 
yer’s, described as “correlated Classroom Materials,” have removed cap- 
tions and study guides entirely from the projected material, but many of 
the suggestions on the folder and in the booklet, as with Picture Parade 
booklets, could be used by librarians to add interest to the wiggling and 
squiggling time so necessary in preschool and primary age story hour 
programs, or by mothers who might borrow such materials to use at a 
birthday party at home. The potentialities of all Sawyer reels for indi- 
vidual browsing, provided the stereoscopic viewers are available, are 
worthy of notice. Special projection equipment is required, but it is 
reasonable in cost, and the small screenette would be usable for small 
groups and other film projection. If a filmstrip based on folklore can be 
compared with illustrations in a storybook of undoubted merit, as in the 
case of the tale of “The Five Chinese Brothers,” the limitations of cap- 
tions become even more apparent, and the versatility of Kurt Wiese’s 
drawings can be appreciated fully. 

One thing is reasonably certain: the children will watch the pictures 
shown to them on the magic screen, and listen to the sounds accompany- 
ing them. It is the librarian’s responsibility to encourage the production 
of quality storytelling in all forms, and it is encouraging to see the cartoon 
influence being replaced by creativity and quality in filmstrip production. 


Some Useful Filmstrips 

Children’s Fairy Tale Series, color, 35-40 frames, captioned, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. Includes “Snow White,” “Cinderella,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” “Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Litthe Engine That Could.” 


Classical Literature Series, color, app. 100 frames each, captioned. Eye Gate House, Inc. 
Includes “Robin Hood,” “Treasure Island,” “Ali Baba,” “The Odyssey,” “King 
Arthur,” and others. Drawings. 

Correlated Classroom Series, color (reel type), 7-21 frames, sound. Sawyer’s Inc. Includes 
sets of “Sleeping Beauty,” “Three Bears,” “Ugly Duckling,” “Three Little Pigs,” 
and others. Figurines or toys. (Silent reels of others, such as “Heidi,” ‘““Twenty- 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” and “Three Musketeers,” are also available.) 
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Folk Tales From Many Lands, color, app. 45 frames each, captioned. McGraw-Hill, 
Young America Films, Inc. Includes “Clever Manka,” “Pinocchio,” “Tinker and the 
Ghost,” “Goose Girl,” “Five Chinese Brothers,” and “Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside.” 
Puppets. (Also of interest—American Author Series, American Folklore Series, and 
Library Series by the firm.) 

Hans Christian Andersen Stories, color, 30-48 frames, captions precede story frames, En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films. Includes “Hans Clodhopper,” ““Tinder Box,” “Shep- 
herdess and the Chimneysweep,” “Swineherd,” “Thumbelina,” and “Little Mer- 
maid,” Puppetry and textured material. (Also of interest—American Folk Heroes, in- 
cluding such figures as Davy Crockett and Johnny Appleseed, captioned. Paintings.) 

Hero Legends of Many Lands, color, 37-41 frames, captioned. Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. Includes “Gulliver's ‘Travels in Lilliput,” “William Tell,” “King Arthur 
and the Magic Sword,” “Aladdin,” “Robin Hood and Allan-A-Dale,” ‘Ulysses and 
Circe.” Paintings. (Also of interest—Holiday Sound filmstrips, including “Indians 
for Thanksgiving,” “Grandfather's Boyhood ‘Thanksgiving,’ “Litthe Pine Tree,” 
“The Baby King” (illus. by Masha), “Puppy for Christmas,” “Christmas Around the 
World,” “How We Got Our Easter Customs,” no captions, paintings or drawings.) 

Golden Book Series, color and black-and-white, 36-59 frames, cue booklets, sound avail- 
able. Weston Woods Studios, Includes “Millions of Cats,” “Mike Mulligan,” “Make 
Way for Ducklings,” “Stone Soup,” “Georgie,” “Ping,” “Red Carpet,” “Little Red 
Lighthouse,” “Circus Baby,” “Lentil,” “Camel Who Took a Walk,” “Biggest Bear,” 
“Andy and the Lion,” “Caps for Sale,” “Little Toot,” “Hercules,” “Five Chinese 
Brothers,” “Curious George Rides a Bike,” “Jenny's Birthday,” “Pancho,” “Johnny 
Crow’s Garden,” “In the Forest,” “Magic Michael.” Book illustrations. 










































The Hugo Award 


for the best science fiction 
of 1959 has just been 
awarded to 


STARSHIP 
TROOPERS 


By Robert A. Heinlein 


‘‘Here is action and 
adventure in a scientif- 
ically plausible world 
of tomorrow carefully 
woven together with clearheaded and 
provocative ideas.’’—Nat’l. Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 1/60. 
“Science fiction with little fantasy; 
well-written, and with a consistent 
philosophy.” — Bulletin, University of 
Chicago, 12/59. ““Heinlein’s most seri- 
ous work in years, one you shouldn’t 
miss.”—Fantasy and Science Fiction, 
2/60. Cloth. $3.95 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 





FREE CATALOG 


WESTON WOODS 


WESTON, CONN 
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by PELAGIE DOANE 
God Made the World 


With 3-color illustrations by the 
author. The wonder of nature and 
all living things, seen through a 
child’s eyes. Ages 4-6. $2.75 


by MIREILLE MAROKVIA 


Nanette: A French Goat 
With 4-color and black and white 
illustrations by Artur Marokvia. 
A goat is an unpredictable and 
amusing companion. Ages 6-8. 

$3.00 


by LOIS LENSKI 
We Live in the Country 


With line drawings by the author. 
Four true-life farm stories in the 
Roundabout America series. 

Ages 7-9. $2.95 


by MONROE STEARNS 
Underneath My Apple Tree 


With full-color crayon drawings by 
Adolf Zabransky. Colorful, gay pic- 
tures and verse from the original 
Czech. Ages 6-8. $3.00 


by ELIZABETH HONNESS 


The Great Gold Piece Mystery 
With line drawings by Eloise Wil- 
kin. False clues and danger in the 
dark lead to an exciting climax. 
Ages 9-11. $2.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ° 


by KATHRYN VINSON 
The Luck of the Golden Cross 


Illustrated by Allan Eitzen. Yanni’s 
underwater adventure off the Flor- 
ida coast. Ages 9-11. $3.25 


by ELIZABETH RIPLEY 
Botticelli: A Biography 
With 32 photographs of Botticelli’s 
works. A distinguished biography 
of the great artist. Ages 12 up. 
$3.00 


by ROSAMOND and 
JUDY DU JARDIN 


Junior Year Abroad 
The true, exciting story of an Amer- 
ican girl’s year of study in France. 
Ages 12 up. $2.95 


The KEYS TO THE CITIES Series 
Shows young people the major 
cities of the world: how and 
why they have become indus- 
trially, politically and culturally 
important, 

THE KEY TO 
PHILADELPHIA 
by Dorothy Loder 


THE KEY TO NEW YORK 
by Alice Fleming 
THE KEY TO LONDON 
by Alicia Street 


All illustrated with 
photographs, prints and maps 
Ages 9-14. Each $2.75 


Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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The Library Serves Youth 


The following statement on library services for young people was pre- 
pared for the Young Democrats Division of the Democratic National 
Committee, New York City, June 21, 1960. In addition, EMERSON 
GREENAWAY, Director of The Free Library of Philadelphia, presented 
the case for libraries to subcommittees of both the Republican and 
Democratic National Committees, and, as a result, “for the first time 
libraries have been recognized on the platform of both major political 
parties in the United States.” 


‘The American Library Association stands firmly for programs which 
will develop adequate library services to assist young people in meeting 
their informational and cultural needs, School libraries, college and 
university libraries, and public libraries are all essential agencies in 
achieving this result. Books and materials selected to interest young 
people, and to meet the needs of retarded readers, contribute to a great 
degree to the improvement of reading. Young people who read with 
competence and enjoyment usually find satisfaction in school work, and 
are much less likely to become behavior problems. ‘To provide the books 
and materials needed for youth of widely diverse backgrounds and abil- 
ity requires superior school libraries and services to youth in public 
libraries. 

Young people’s rooms and collections in public libraries can, and 
do, serve as important community agencies for youth. In some cities, 
librarians especially trained for library service to youth are members of 
youth community councils, and work cooperatively with other agencies 
in planning for recreation and wholesome activity for young people. 
Some public libraries provide attractive rooms for young people, where 
they may browse and select books, listen to classical and popular record- 
ings, meet as clubs to discuss books, and plan group activities. Young 
people’s librarians give guidance in reading—sometimes suggesting 
books to assist in solving personal problems or to help young people to 
find new and constructive interests. Young people’s librarians give book 
talks, and plan exhibits, for neighborhood houses, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
and recreation centers in churches and other community organizations. 
These library services, however, are in need of strengthened support, 
and many more young people’s librarians are necessary. In most small 
communities, these special library services to youth do not exist because 
of lack of staff and funds. 

School and public libraries also cooperate with parents and adult 
groups in providing books and information about youth and their prob- 
lems. Librarians prepare bibliographies for parents and youth workers, 
and sometimes conduct community discussion groups. Libraries also 
serve as clearing houses of information about community services to 
young people. 

But in spite of the apparent strengths and achievements just de- 
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scribed, the required potential is far from being reached. For the coun- 
try as a whole, all of our various libraries suffer from critical lacks. 
Standards of performance and facilities have been established recently 
for school, college, and public libraries. When library resources and 
services are measured against these standards, however, the findings 
show appalling deficiencies. 

For example, based on Standards for School Library Programs 
published by the American Library Association in 1960, these gaps are 


shown: 
ALA Scuoon Liprary EstiMATED NATIONAL AVERAGES 
STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES FROM 
SIZE OF rHE U. S. Orrice OF EDUCATION 
COLLECTIONS 10 books per 
pupil 5 books per pupil 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURE 
FOR Books $4-$6 per 
pupil $1.60 per pupil 
RATIO OF LIBRARIANS 1 librarian to 
ro Pupits goo pupils 1 librarian to 1200 pupils 


There are approximately 10,000,000 pupils enrolled in public ele- 
mentary schools without libraries, and 150,000 pupils enrolled in public 
secondary schools without libraries. 

The condition of college and university libraries is equally critical. 
Consider the following comparison between quantitative standards 
adopted by the Association of College and Research Libraries and the 
present state of academic libraries (based on Office of Education esti- 


mates): 

CoLLece LipRARY STANDARDS Pur Facts 

Bupcet 5 per cent of the total all institutions: 3.1 per cent (public 
education and general institutions, 2.9 per cent; private 
expenditures of the in- institutions, 3.8 per cent) 
stitution. 

STAFF 3 professional librarians; 6 of every 10 institutions have fewer 
in addition, adequate than 3 full-time professional staff 
non-professional staff. members; most of them have no 

full-time clerical staff. 

Book 6 of every 10 institutions have less 

STock 50,000 volumes for schools than 50,000 volumes; nearly 4 out 


with up to 600 students; of 10 have less than 25,000 volumes. 
collection to increase in 

proportion to enroll- 

ment. 


Public libraries likewise need more money to maintain and improve 
current service, including activities in the field of youth, and to pur- 
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chase essential books and other informational materials. These institu- 
tions also need funds for new and improved physical facilities. 

It is urged, therefore, that the Young Democrats Division of the 
Democratic National Committee strongly support proposals which will 
improve resources and services of all libraries serving youth with full 
recognition of the role of the Federal Government in reaching these 
essential goals. 


Music Magazines 


Selected by the Magazine Evaluation Committee, Lucite HATCH, 
School of Librarianship, University of Denver, Chairman. 


The Magazine Evaluation Committee has prepared several bibliographies 
of magazines on different subject areas suitable for young people. While 
none of these has been as complete as the committee desired, there were 
always a few titles beyond those listed in A Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools that could be recommended. 

In the area of music, this does not seem to be true. Public, college 
and school libraries, and even music schools in Seattle, Portland, anc 
Denver were checked. Specialists in the field of music have been con- 
sulted. Among the many magazines in the field of music, the studeni 
centered approach so desired seems lacking. Even A Basic Book Collec 
tion for High Schools does not list a single title for this subject. 

Many periodicals, such as American Organist, Violins and Violinists, 
and the Bulletin of the National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
are excellent but entirely too specialized and technical for the average 
school library or young adult department. A number addressed to music 
teachers, such as Music Educator’s Journal, are useful, yet do not meet 
the special needs and interests of young people. 

Some old favorites, such as Etude, have ceased publication. Music 
U.S.A., successor to Metronome, was on the list until the Denver Public 
reported that no copies had been received since October. Repeated 
requests for back issues brought neither results nor explanations. 

Public school music encompasses both vocal and instrumental music 
with activities varying from individual to mass instruction. Music appre- 
ciation, history, and theory are offered in somewhat fewer schools. Since 
the demands upon the school library by music classes are less than in 
other curriculum areas in the high schools contacted, the combined 
efforts of the music instructors and the librarian are needed to enrich 
the curriculum and to stimulate the use of these materials. Recognizing 
this, the committee is listing all magazines deemed “suitable” in hopes 
that this re-evaluation will inspire interest in new possibilities in this 
area, and will encourage greater use of these resources. 
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In two instances, magazines are listed despite negative comments, 
because they do contain material often asked for but difficult to locate. 
One is included simply for its student appeal despite serious limitations. 


Bulletin of the American Composers Alliance (quarterly) American Com- 
posers Alliance, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 1951- In- 
dexed in Music Index. Membership price. 


Articles on all phases of contemporary American music, including biographical 
information on modern composers with lists of works as well as available records. 
Recommended by a public library for high school students as a source of informa- 
tion on modern American composers, Not recommended by several high school 
music teachers, who feel the articles are beyond the understanding of high 
: school students. Scholarly approach. Would be used only by advanced students. 
mm, Regular features: Concert Hall. 


Downbeat (bi-weekly) Maher Publications, 205, West Monroe Street, Chi- 


ues cago 6, Ill. 1934- Indexed in Music Indies. $7.00. 

ile The most popular music periodical with teenagers today. About a third of each 
ere issue is devoted to good record reviews, under the headings “Classics,” “Jazz,” 
for and “Vocal.” Most issues feature an article on a jazz exponent, such as Bobby 


Darin, Stan Kenton, Stan Getz and Joe Morello, or a general article, such as 
“Blues in a Story.” Brief news items report the activities of recording artists, disc 


Be jockeys, orchestras. Occasional book reviews, Advertisements cover music equip- 
ne. ment, instruments, records, and publications for musicians. Recommended as a 
on- publication that interests teenagers despite a “gossipy” quality that limits its 
ni value. Regular features: The First Chorus; Chords and Dischords; Out of My 


Head (George Crater); Record Reviews; Blindfold Test; Caught in the Act; 


les > 
and Perspectives. 


sts, High Fidelity (monthly) ‘The Billboard Publishing Company, Great Bar- 


ng, rington, Mass. 1951- Indexed in Music Index. $6.00. 

age “The Magazine for Music Lovers.” A periodical primarily important for record 
ISIC and equipment reviews. In three parts: Part I (Music) features articles on famous 
eet composers, opera stars, and conductors of the past and present plus good informa- 


tion about performers and organizations; Part II (Equipment) provides detailed 
reports on new equipment with practical pointers for the potential buyer of 


ave stereo equipment; Part III (Reviews) reviews classical, popular, and jazz records. 

rlic Advertisements are restricted to records and record equipment of all types. Rec- 

ted ommended by one public library as useful for school music reports. Appeal 
limited. Regular features: Records in Review; Recitals and Miscellany; World 

sic of Entertainment; and The ‘Tape Deck. 

»re- 


Instrumentalist (monthly, September-June; one issue July and August) 


_ Instrumentalist Company, 1418 Lake Street, Evanston, Ill. 1946-  In- 
= dexed in Music Index. $4.00. 

1ed ; . er 

sc} A magazine for school and college orchestra directors and teacher training spe- 
- ' cialists in music education. Articles are directed toward trends in both junior 
ing and senior high school instrumental music, with respect to playing and directing. 
pes The effective use of various musical instruments is discussed in separate sections, 
this such as, “String Clinic,” “Woodwind Clinic,” and “Brass Clinic.” Illustrated with 


black-and-white photographs and cartoons, Advertisements are devoted primarily 
to musical instruments. Regular features: Calendar of Musical Events; The In- 
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strumentalist’s Bookshelf; Church Music; Marching Bands; New Recordings for 
Instrumentalists; New Music for Band, Orchestra and Ensemble. 


~ 


Music Journal, Educational Music Magazine (8 times yearly) The Music 
Journal, Incorporated, 157 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
1943- Indexed in Educational Index and Music Index. $4.00. 


Emphasizes materials of educational value directed toward combining education 
and entertainment for the benefit of teachers, students, and music lovers. Many 
articles are written by performers, such as Woody Herman, Harry Belafonte, 
Lily Pons, and famous directors. Covers both vocal and instrumental topics for all 
age levels. Few illustrations, Advertisements pertain to musical instruments, 
music bureaus, schools and publishers. Regular features: Things You Should 
Know About Books, Music, and Records; Calendar of Events; Music Schools 
and Auditions. 


Musical America (semi-monthly, November- January; monthly, February- 

September) Music Publications Limited, 111 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 1898- Indexed in Reader's Guide and Music Index. 
$5.00. 
Primarily for performing musicians. Contains news of musicians, recitals, con- 
certs, programs, and operas, both here and abroad. Brief biographical sketches 
provide current information about professional musicians. Reviews cover new 
music and records in an informative rather than a critical vein. Small black-and- 
white photographs of musicians and singers add interest. Advertisements relate 
to performers and booking agents, concerts, records and music schools, Regular 
features: Reviews and Performances of Orchestras; Opera Here and Abroad; 
New Music; and New Recordings. 

A comparable magazine with similar content and appeal is Musical Courier 
(monthly) Musical Courier, Incorporated, 119 West 57th Street, New York 19, re 
N. Y. 1880- Indexed in Music Index. $3.50. Preference was given Musical Amer- 
ica because it is indexed in Reader’s Guide. 


ra = 
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The School Musician (monthly, September-June) ‘The School Musician, 
4 East Clinton Street, Joliet, Ill. 1g28- Not indexed. $3.00. 





Official organ for the American School Band Directors Association, Phi Beta Mu 4 
and Modern Music Masters Society. A magazine dedicated to the advancement 
of school music, particularly band, choral, and orchestra music at the secondary é 
level, used as a teaching aid and music motivator in schools. Special articles deal by 
with specific instruments. Suggests advanced activities for music clubs. Few black- M 
and-white illustrations. Advertisements cover instruments, band uniforms, and Lo 
special band equipment. Almost entirely teacher-oriented except for the ‘Teen ter 
Agers Section, which includes puzzles, jokes and short articles by teenagers. Regu- Tk 
lar Features: ‘Teen Agers Section; ‘lop ‘Tunes in Review; Book Reports; Audio R 
Visual Aids for Musicians; ‘The Double Reed Classroom; The Percussion Clinic; e 
Drum Major and Twirling Workshop. A 
- = - eva 
sils 
Library Helps Plan Trips EN 
Families—Let’s Go was the answer of trip, as well as a list of other information by 
the Fitchburg Youth Library, Fitchburg, available in the library. ‘The staff worked Joh 
Mass., to continuing requests of parents with the Youth Library Committee of by 
and children for information about places Friends of the Fitchburg Public Library. sior 
to visit. The list includes books which will Copies are available for go¢ in coin. Ad- UN 
enhance the enjoyment of the suggested dress Fitchburg Youth Library, Fitchburg. by 
rice 
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For 
HIGH 
SCHOOL 
and 
ADULT 
reading 


The publisher of The FIRST BOOKS presents 







Compelling invitations to “wake 
up and read” about science .. . 
Beautiful, color-printed volumes 
written by scientists, illustrated by 
artists of high standing in science 


lustrated Science 


ASTRONOMY 
by H. C. King. Illustrated by Terry 


Maloney. ‘The Chief Astronomer of the 


London Planetarium describes solar sys- 
tem, galaxy, and universe. 

THE EARTH: 

Rocks, Minerals, and Fossils 

by W. B. Harland. Illustrated by Paxton 
Chadwick. The structure of the earth; the 
evolution of animal life revealed in fos- 
sils; rock identification and collecting. 


ENGINES and How They Work 


by Geoffrey Boumphrey. Illustrated by 


John Browne. The story of inventions, 


by an inventor, including rocket propul- 
sion and power from nuclear fission. 


UNDER THE SEA 


by Maurice Burton. Illustrated by Mau- 
rice Wilson. Sea science as up to date as 
the bathyscaphe, breathtakingly illustrated. 


Kooks 


Size 634 x 912 inches 

256 pages 

60,000 words 

32 pages in full color 

160 pages in two colors 

End sheets in color 

Reinforced cloth bindings 

EACH, ONLY $3.71 net 

to schools and libraries 

from your library book dealer or 


FRANKLIN 


A Division 
of Grolier 
Incorporated 


INC. 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22 








Che Middle Ages in Fiction 


The Subject Lists of Children’s Books Committee of the Children’s 
Services Division selected this list prepared for the Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, Youngstown, Ohio, by CHARLOTTE 
Woyjrkowsk1, Head of Children’s Library, for inclusion in Top of the 
News. Logasa’s Historical Fiction was used as basis for the list, which 
was first compiled in 1955, and revised in 1957, and to which new 
titles were added in 1958. The introduction to the list states: “The 
historical novel is most effective in creating in the average student an 
interest in history—for many children it will be a gateway to biogra- 





phy, myths, legends, and the classic heroes of all times.” 

Reading levels for the titles include 4th grade through a mature 
8th. Information of additional fiction titles not on this list will be 
appreciated by the staff of Children’s Library. 


Asterisk (*) indicates easier reading than most titles portraying the 


period. 


Dark AGrEs—476-800 A.D. 

* Bulla, C., Sword in the Tree. 6th cen- 
tury England, King Arthur. 

Jewett, E. M., Hidden Treasure of Glas- 
ton. 5th century, King Arthur, search for 
the Holy Grail. 

* Stone, E., Page Boy for King Arthur. 
6th century, King Arthur. 

* Stone, E., Squire for King Arthur. 6th 
century England, King Arthur, Saxons. 


CHARLEMAGNE—742-814 A.D. 

Andrews, F. E., For Charlemagne. 780- 
goo, Charlemagne, Palce, school, Alcium. 

Leighton, M. C., Judith of France. 800- 
goo, Charlemagne, France. 

Magoon, M. A., Emperor’s 
742-814, Charlemagne. 

Magoon, M. A., Little Dusty Foot. 722- 
814, Charlemagne. 

Yonge, C. M., Little Duke. 10th century, 
Richard the Fearless, France, Normans. 


Nephew. 


ALFRED THE GREAT—849-899 A.D. 
Ketchum, P., Great Axe Bretwalda. 
Alfred the Great, Guthrum the Dane, gth 
century England and Denmark. Mature. 
Price, C., Dragon and the Book. Alfred 
the Great, Guthrum the Viking, Chief- 
tain, medieval battles. 
Trease, G., Escape to King Alfred. Al- 
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fred the Great, Guthrum the Dane, Battle 
of Eddington. 


NorsEMEN—1000-1100 A.D. 

De Angeli, M., Black Fox of Lorne. 1oth- 
11th century Scotland, Norsemen, feuding 
clans. 

* Everson, F. M., Coming of the Dragon 
Ships. Iceland, Greenland, Leif Ericsson. 

French, A., Story of Rolf and the Vik- 
ing’s Bow. Iceland, Vikings. 

Kummer, F., Leif Erikson, The Lucky. 
1000, Norway. 

Treece, H., Road to Miklagard. Norse- 
men, early voyages, Byzantine Empire, 
Saracens. 

Treece, H., Viking’s Dawn. Norsemen, 
early voyages. 


Crusaprs—1 100-1300 A.D. 


Coe, F. L., Knight of the Cross. Cru- 
sades. 

Gray, E. V., Adam of the Road. 13th 
century England, minstrels. 

Hewes, A. D., A Boy of the Lost Cru- 
sades, 1212, Children’s Crusade. 

* Holberg, R. L., Marching to Jerusa- 
lem, 1212-1215, Children’s Crusade. 

Knight, R. A., Land Beyond. Children’s 
Crusade. 

Lancaster, O., Saracen’s Head. 1096-1219, 
Crusades, humorous account. 
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Meigs, E. B., Crusade and the Cup. Cru- 
sades. : 

Sandoz, E. M., Twice Besieged. 11th cen- 
tury, Crusades. 

Welch, R., Knight Crusader. ‘Third 
Crusade, Henry III, Saladin the ‘Turk. 

Welty, S. E., Knight’s Ransom. Green- 
land, Crusades. 

Yonge, C. M., Prince and the Page. 1270- 
1272, Last Crusade, Prince Edward. 


KNIGHTHOOD—1000-1400 A.D. 

* Phillips, M., Two of Red and Two of 
Blue. Mythical medieval kingdom, train- 
ing for knighthood, good description of 
medieval battle. 


BURGUNDY 
French, A., 
gundy. 


Red Keep. 1165-1170, Bur- 


ENGLAND 


Daniel, H., Shuttle and Sword. 1285- 
1345, England, Flanders, wool trade, revolt 
of Flanders against France. 

* De Angeli, M., Door in the Wall. 12th 
century England, training for knighthood. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Library Specialists 
56 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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Edmondston, C. M., King’s Man. 11th- 
12th century, Henry II, England. 

Fyre, K. W., Song of a Thrush. 15th 
century England, Richard III. 

* Foster, H., Medieval Castle. Day-by- 
day life in a castle in 11th century Eng- 
land, social life and customs, excellent 
detailed illustrations. 

French, A., Lost Baron, 1200-1250, Eng- 
land, King John. 

Garrard, P., Book of Ralph. 13th century 
England. 

* Gibson, K., Bow Bells. 14th century 
England, Dick Whittington. 

Gilbert, J., Imps and Angels, 1272-1300, 
England, building of cathedrals. 

Harnett, C. Drawbridge Gate. 15th cen- 
tury England, Henry V, Master Whitting- 
ton, 

Peart, H., Red Falcons of Tremoine. 
12th century England, English monas- 
teries, excellent description of the life of 
a knight in all its aspects. 
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‘For BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
| Prebound Books 


| State librarian gives six reasons for pur- 
chasing BTSB Bindings. 


1. “bindings are more 
attractive.” 

| 2. “billing is the most accurate.” 
3. “service is faster.” 

4. “stock is . . . complete.” 

5. “shipments always arrive . . 
cellent condition.” 

6. “prices on quantity orders are con- 
sistently lower than those of other con- 
| cerns producing Class A library binding.” 
We'd like to convince you too that 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound 
| Books will best serve you and your li- 
| brary. We urge you to write for our 


literature and catalogs. 


} manuractuates OF 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS 





sturdy and 
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| JACKSONVILLE, KUINOIS 
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Picard, B. L., Ransom for a Knight. 
Early 14th century England and Scotland, 
Edward If, Queen Isabella, Battle of Ban- 
nockburn. Mature. 

Porter, J., Scottish Chiefs. 1290-1328, 
War for Scottish independence, Wallace, 
Bruce, Mature. 

Pyle, H., Men of Iron. 1400-1410, Eng- 
land, Henry IV of England. 

Reinhertz, N., Trumpets at the Cross- 
road, 13th century England, description 
of medieval battle. 

Rush, P., Minstrel Knight. Late 12th 
century England and Scotland, Henry II, 
minstrels. Mature. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Ivanhoe. Fusion of 
Norman and Saxon, Coeur de Lion, Robin 
Hood, Prince John. Mature. 

Sobol, D., Double Quest. Plantagenet 
England, Henry If, Louis VII, Thomas a 
Becket, medieval tourneys, fairs, social life. 
Mature. 
=" Stevenson, R. L., Black Arrow. Wars of 
the Roses, Henry VI, England. 

* Stone, E., Robin Hood’s Arrow. Eng- 
land, 1100. 

Sutcliff, R., Shield Ring. 11th century 
England and Scotland, William the Con- 
queror, his conquest of England, Viking 
resistance. Mature. 

Witney, E., Tod of the Fens. 15th cen- 
tury England. 


GERMANY 


Knapp, A., Boy and the Baron. 14th 
century Germany, Robber Barons, Ru- 
dolph von Hapsburg. 

~~ Pyle, H., Otto of the Silver Hand. 1245- 
1290, Robber Barons, Germany. 

Yonge, C. M., Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 

14th century Germany, Robber Barons. 


ITALY 


Evernden, M., Knight of Florence. 12th 
century Italy, Giotto, Early Renaissance. 

MacKaye, D. L., Silver Disk. Early 12th 
century Palermo and Genoa, boyhood of 
Frederick II, Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 


POLAND 

Kelly, E. P., Golden Star of Halich. 
1362-1400, Poland, King Kasimir. 

Kelly, E. P., Trumpeter of Krakow. 
1400-1500, Poland. 
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Viking Junior Books 


FOR THE TEENAGER 


2 
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Where is the missing slice? Turn this page up- 
side down and you will see! This and many 
other fascinating tricks and puzzles, each 
teaching something of importance about sci- 
ence, are in 


SCIENCE PUZZLERS 
By MARTIN GARDNER 
Illustrated by Anthony seen” 
2.00 


NEW WORLDS THROUGH 
THE MICROSCOPE 


Text and Photographs by 
ROBERT DISRAELI 


Text and Photographs by ROBERT DISRAELI 
Excellent photographs reveal the hidden mar- 
vels to be found in the animal and plant 
world. A new and expanded edition of Seeing 
the Unseen. $4.00 


THE ROMANCE OF 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
By KEITH GORDON IRWIN 
Illustrated by Johannes Troyer 


Almost 1500 years of English weights and 
measures, their origins, and the contributions 
of the Greeks and Romans. A description and 
discussion of the metric system is included. 


$3.50 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
By JAMES DAUGHERTY 


Reproductions from Blake’s work 


A sensitive and appreciative biography of one 
artist by another. Illustrated with William 
Blake’s own distinguished water colors for the 
Book of Job. $4.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Buff, M. M., The Apple and the Arrow. 
14th century Switzerland, William Tell. 


HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR—1337-1453 A.D. 
Daniel, H., Red Rose of Dunmore. 
Daniel, H., Gauntlet of Dunmore. 1400- 

1500 England, France. 

Daniel, H., Honor of Dunmore. 
century England. 
Daniel, H., Shadow of the Sword. 15th- 


15th 


16th century England, Charles VII of 
France. 
Doyle, A. C., White Company. 1385, 


France and Castille, Duke of Lancaster, 
Chandos, 

Lownsbery, E., Boy Knight of Reims. 
1400-1431, France, Joan of Arc. 

* Stein, E., Little Count of Normandy. 
Charles VI of France, 1368-1422. 

Sterne, E. G., Loud Sing Cuckoo. 1340- 
1400 England, Chaucer, Wat Tyler, John 
Ball, Richard II. 

Yonge, C. M., Lances of Lynwood, 14th 
century England, Edward III, Black 
Prince, beginning of Hundred Years’ War. 


RENAISSANCE, ‘TRADE GUILDS— 
1450-1600 A.D. 

Bennett, J., Master Skylark. 1596, Eng- 
land, Queen Elizabeth I, London, Shake- 
speare, and contemporaries, 

Bill, A. H., Ring of Danger. 1550, Queen 
Elizabeth I and Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Chute, M. G., Wonderful Winter. Eng- 
land, Shakespeare. ; 

Clemens, S. L. (Mark ‘Twain) Prince 
and the Pauper. England, Henry VIII, 
Prince Edward VI. 
~~ Corbett, M. K., Girl of Urbino. 16th cen- 
tury Italy. 

Daniel, H., Broken Dykes. 16th century 
Dutch, Siege of Leyden. 

Eyre, K. W., Another Spring. 1537-1554 
England, Lady Jane Grey, English throne. 

* Gibson, K., Jock’s Castle. England, 
Prince Henry. 

Harnett, C., Nicholas and the Wool- 
Pack, 15th century England, merchants’ 
guilds, Lombards, English social life and 
customs. 

Harnett, C., Stars of Fortune. 16th cen- 
tury England, early life of Queen Eliza- 
beth I. Queen Mary Tudor, King Philip 
of Spain, George Washington's ancestors. 

Hewes, A. D., Spice and the Devil’s 
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Cave. 1450-1500, Portugal, Venice, discov- 
ery of the Spice Islands, Diaz, Vasco da 
Gama, Magellan. 

Hewes, A. D., Sword of Ronald Arnot. 
1540, Damascus. 

Hill, F. E., King’s Company. 1600, Eng- 
land. 

* Holland, Janice, Apprentice and the 
Prize. 15th century Italy, sculpture. 

Kelly, E. P., At the Sign of the Golden 


Compass. 1555-1589, France, Flanders, 
Christopher, Plantin, development _ of 
printing. 

Kyle, A. D., Apprentice of Florence. 


i4th-15th century Florence, Renaissance, 
discoveries. 

Lownsbery, E., Out of the Flame. 1500- 
1550, Francois I and Charles V, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Sir Thomas More, Queen of 
Navarre. 

Nolan, J. C., Red Hugh of Ireland. Ire- 
land during reign of Queen Elizabeth I. 

Power, R. D., Redcap Runs Away. 14th 
century England, minstrels. 

Sprague, R., Heir of Kiloran. 16th cen- 
tury Florence and Scotland, Henry IV, 
King of Navarre and France, de Medicis. 
Mature. 

* Stein, E., Gabriel and the Hour Book. 
15th century France, making of manu- 
scripts, monasteries. 

Sutcliff, R., Armourer’s House. 16th cen- 
tury England, Henry VIII. 

Sutcliff, R., Brother Dusty-Feet. 
century England, Queen Elizabeth I. 

Sutcliff, R., Queen Elizabeth Story. 

Williams, J., Sword and the Scythe. 
1524-1535 Germany, Peasants’ War. 


16th 


A Reading List 
For Primary Grades 


The attractive list Find Me a Book I 
Can Read is the result of four years of ex- 
perimentation in searching for stories 
first and second graders can read, The 
books were considered for interest level, 
vocabulary, and literary quality. They are 
listed under three groupings: First Steps, 
Along the Way, and Well on the Road. 
Single copies of the list will be mailed to 
individuals who send a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to: Office of Work with 
Children, Free Public Library of Phila- 
delphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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CBC Library of Children’s Books 


The Children’s Book Council officially opened its library in New York 
City September 28, adding another service for librarians, authors, editors, 
parents, and all other interested persons in the New York area. The li- 
brary includes all the children’s books published in the last eighteen 
months. They are arranged in subject categories along one side of a room 
adjoining the Book Council offices on the top floor of the Flatiron Build- 


Frances Spain (left), 
President of ALA, and 
Velma Varner, Presi- 
dent of the Children’s 
Book Council, at the 
opening of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council 
Library. 





ing, at 175 Fifth Avenue. The library will be open from g a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. The present collection includes all books pub- 
lished in the fall of 1959, and the spring and fall of 1960. The 1959 books 
will be withdrawn in January to make way for the 1961 titles. 

A permanent collection of Newbery and Caldecott medal books, as 
well as other books that have received special honors and awards, will 
also be in the library. The reference section includes all the children’s 
encyclopedias and a complete set of the books listed in the CBC publica- 
tion, Aids to Book Selection. 

The idea for this library came from the frequently heard comment 
that there was no place in New York or, for that matter, in the country 
where all the new publications could be seen and studied. The library 
has been set up as an experiment and its use will determine its future. 
Teachers and librarians have already responded with enthusiasm and the 
first visitors included an artist, several authors, a team planning children’s 
TV programs, and a bookseller. 


° —s ference of Christians and Jews. Single 
Human Relations Activities copies may be obtained free from the 

A brochure of ideas for the promotion nearest Conference office or the Paula K. 
of intercultural relations by the librarian Lazarus Library of Intergroup Relations, 
has been prepared by the National Con- 43 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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EVERYBODY DID...What? 


Got these McKAY books for Christi 
WG 
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DECK THE STABLE 


by IVY O. EASTWICK 


Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. An enchanting Christ- 
mas Eve tale, told in singing rhyme, and charm- 
ing pictures of children and animals preparing the 
Ages 7-10. $2.75% 


stable for the Holy Birth. 


MARY CHANGES HER CLOTHES 
by ELLIE SIMMONS 
Illustrated by the author. A gay, amusing 
story about a little girl who changed clothes 
so often her mother was distracted! Printed 
on pink paper with delightful pictures on 
every page. Ages 6-8. $2.50 


MARILDA AND THE BIRD OF TIME 
by ESTHER W. BATES 


Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. Marilda, 
as Class President, begins to grow up in 
this lively new story by the author of the 
popular Marilda books. Ages 12-14. 


$3.00 


%*Side Sewn. 
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GHOST IN THE CASTLE 
by WILLIAM MacKELLAR 


Illustrated by Richard Bennett. Past and 
present are excitingly interwoven in this 
story about young Angus Campbell’s ad- 
ventures with the strange Mr. MacSpurtle 
of Craigie Castle. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE BIBLICAL ZOO 
by SUSAN R. NEVIL 


Illustrated by the author. An unforgettable 
trip to Jerusalem’s unique Biblical Zoo, 
where only descendants of animals and 
birds mentioned in the Bible are collected. 

Ages 7-10. $3.75%* 


IF EVERYBODY DID by JO ANN STOVER 


Illustrated by the author. What would happen if 
everybody spilled tacks? Made tracks? Dropped 
a cup? Stayed up? Gleefully imaginative drawings 
show the comical results, 


Ages 5-8. $2.95% 


All books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 


119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18 











Goings-on in CSD, YASD 





All the officers, board members, and 
members of committees for CSD and YASD 
are listed in the December ALA Bulletin. 
Addresses are given for chairmen and offi- 
cers to make it easy for division members 
to send ideas, complaints, and questions. 
Mail is gratefully received, seriously con- 
sidered, and answered. 

* * * 

YASD President HANNAH Hunt has been 
forced by a misbehaving heart to give up 
YASD activities for a few months. She, 
however, had committee appointments and 
assignments and plans for the Cleveland 
conference well in hand, and a full divi- 
sion program is moving rapidly forward 
under the temporary leadership of YASD 
Vice-President SARA Siesert, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. By February, when Miss 
Hunt will be ready to take full responsi- 
bility again, the YASD team is convinced 
it will have made unusual progress on 
many of this year’s activities, 

An Africa program book including a 
list using Book Bait-type annotations is in 
process under the chairmanship of EsTHER 
Watts, New York Public Library. 

OpaL EacLe (St. Louis Public Library) 
and the National Library Week Commit- 
tee have provided in this issue a much- 
requested list of adult books for slow 
readers. 

Jean Crastree (Garden City, N. Y., Sen- 
ior High School) and the joint committee 
with CSD have done the list of books for 
the supplement to the Purchase Guide for 
Programs in Mathematics, Science, Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages at the request of 
the Council of Chief School Officers and 
AASL. 

SARA Stepert and young adult librarians 
in Baltimore compiled a list for the Hori- 
zon Club, distributed at the November 
Golden Jubilee convention of the Camp 
Fire Girls. For Camp Fire Girls, CSD has 
done a “one world” list of children’s 
books, which will be available early in 
1961, and ALA Adult Services Division is 
doing a list for leaders of girls. 
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and the World 


Epwarp ScHoFrirLp, Newark Board of 
Education, has chaired the joint commit- 
tee of YASD, CSD, and two NEA depart- 
ments—DAVI and ASCD—which has pre- 
pared the revision of Aids in Selection of 
Materials for Children and Young People. 


* * . 


ELIZABETH Burr and the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division have been similarly busy. 
Jean Merritt, Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
Committee chairman, has extended her 
request for votes in this issue. 

The Advisory Committee to the Boy 
Scouts on Publications is beginning a re- 
view of bibliographies in merit badge 
pamphlets. Chairman JARMILA FRIEDERICH, 
Teaneck (N. J.) Public Library, would be 
glad to have comments about changes 
needed. The 1960 edition of the Reading 
Merit Badge Pamphlet has a new list of 
books compiled by New York Public Li- 
brary Office of Young Adult Services. 

The newly established Committee on 
Work with Youth Organizations—chair- 
man, Mary ANN WENTROTH, Oklahoma 
City Public Libraries—is beginning _ its 
activities by assembling stories of all kinds 
of library and Boy Scout cooperation. 
More such stories will be welcome. 

Peccy ANN SULLIVAN, Arlington County 
Library, in Virginia, is chairman of the 
CSD committee which prepared a list for 
the White House Conference on_ the 
Aging, the title, Introducing the Older 
Generation to Children. It will appear in 
the January 1961 NEA Journal, and re- 
prints are available from CSD office, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11, if a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is sent. 

The CSD Board of Directors approved 
the establishment of an Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Good Reading for Youth 
project of the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Mary ELizaBetH Lepie, To- 
ledo Public Library, is chairman, VIRGINIA 
Gopparp, Akron Public Library, is chair- 
man of the committee to revise the list of 
joo books for the project book fairs next 
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year. This project, like most other Jaycee 


projects, is sponsored jointly with an in- 
dustry or commercial sponsor; in this Case, 
it is Pilgrim Book Society, Pilgrim Square, 
Akron 13, Ohio. Materials on this project 
can be obtained from either U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Box 7, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, or Pilgrim Book Society. 

The new Committee on Promotion of 
Children’s Books, chaired by RuTH GAGLI- 
arpvo, Kansas State Teachers Association, 
will begin its work by developing a CSD 
statement on book fairs. 


* * . 


Coming into CSD-YASD office this fall 
have been a number of additional inter- 
esting publications, 

School Library Services for Deaf Chil- 
dren ($3.20) and An Annotated List of 
Filmstrips for Use with the Deaf ($1.70), 
both by Patricia Blair Cory, and pub- 
lished by and available from Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Inc., 1537—35th St., N.W., Washington 
% D.C. 

Storytelling and the Teacher by Ruth 
Hill Viguers, an excellent four-page leaf- 
let, is available through the National 
Education Association, Elementary In- 
structional Service, 1201—16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Single copies free; 
$2.00 for 25 copies; $4.00 for 50; $8.00 for 
100, 

A Bibliography of Books for Children, 
the 1960 edition of the list from the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 16, D. C. ($1.50) was compiled by a 
committee under the chairmanship of 
ELIZABETH Hopces, supervisor, Library 
Services, Baltimore County Board of Fdu- 
cation, Towson, Md. 

Cleveland Public Library again pro- 
vided the members of a CSD-YASD com- 
mittee to revise Building Together, a 
selected reading list for schools and youth 
groups to use in education of boys and 
girls for social responsibilities. The list is 
published by the United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, 345 East 
45 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 50 cents 
each. 

The 1960 edition of Stories to Tell to 
Children (7th edition), revised by Laura 
E. Cathon, Margaret Hodges, and Virginia 
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| WANT TO BE 


Books—by Carla Greene 
EDITOR: MARGARET FRISKEY 


CONSULTANT: DR, PAUL WITTY 


Reading Level 1 T 1 @) net, each book 
Interest Kg-3 7 reinforced cloth 
postpaid 


Thirty fascinating SOCIAL STUDIES books 
covering Community and Family Helpers 
study units for first and second grades... 
also ideally suited for readiness material 
for kindergarten and beginning first grade, 
and as supplementary reading beyond 
basic reader .. . over million copies now in 
print... each 32 pages, colorfully illustrated, 
with reinforced cloth binding. 


| WANT TO BEA 


Mechanic 

News Reporter 
Baker Nurse 

Ballet Dancer Orange Grower 
Bus Driver Pilot 

Carpenter Policeman 

Coal Miner Postman 

Cowboy Restaurant Owner 
Dairy Farmer Road Builder 
Dentist Storekeeper 
Doctor Teacher 

Farmer Telephone Operator 
Fireman Train Engineer 
Fisherman Truck-Driver 
Librarian Zoo Keeper 


FREE! Valuable Social Studies Curriculum 

Guide! Shows how to select the 
correct | Want To Be books to broaden 
social science understanding and increase 
reading skills in the classroom. 


Airplane Hostess 
Animal Doctor 
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The Childrens Books 
with Built-In 
Creative Enjoyment 
Jackson & Racine, 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
# [_] Send complete s 
postpaid...... 


i ] Send individual books circled below, 
a rn 5 
Minimum order 3 books. 


Mi234567891011 12 13 14 15 16 ® 
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[_] 30-day free examination privilege 
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FAMILIAR INSECTS 
OF AMERICA 


By Witt Barker. /llustrated 
in color and black and white by 
Car. Burcer. A splendid guide 
to all the common insects of 
town and country — how they 
live and reproduce and their in- 
fluence on other living things, 
including human beings. “A 
wonderful book . . . both for the 
non-specialist and for the nat- 
uralist. Beautifully written ... 
with numerous interesting an- 
ecdotes about humans as well 
as insects.”” — LEONARD DUBKIN, 
N.Y. Times Book Review. $4.95 


FAMILIAR ANIMALS 
OF AMERICA 


By WILL Barker. Illustrated 
with more than 100 drawings 
by CaRL Burcer. An admirable 
companion to Familiar Insects 
of America. $4.95 


LIVING EARTH 


By PETER Fars. Illustrated with 
photographs by Roman Vish- 
niac. Drawings by Louise Katz. 
Exploring the nature of the 
soil and the living things that 
make it their home. “A minor 
classic.” — St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. $3.75 
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| A. Russell, is published by the Carnegie 

Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
$2.00. It is a selected list for use of li- 
braries, schools, clubs and by radio and 
television storytellers. It includes excellent 
special holiday and special story indexes, 
and has a most attractive cover design, 
including a Howard Pyle illustration from 
Pepper and Salt. 

A special publication is one available 
in limited quantity only which was done 
in tribute to MARGUERITE Kirk, director of 
the Department of Libraries and Audio 
Visual Education of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark 2, New Jersey, until her 
retirement in June 1960. It is called Open 
the Book, a manual of school library serv 
ices, kindergarten to grade g, and was 
prepared by twenty school librarians in 
Newark, with Roperra B. FReuNpD taking 
major responsibility, It is an imaginative 
and stimulating book ($1.50). 

“They sell like hot cakes!” come the 
reports from P’TA workshops, library asso- 
ciation meetings, and youth leader con- 
ferences about Let’s Read Together: Books 
for Family Enjoyment published by ALA. 
| ($1.50 a copy; 10, $13.50; 25, $27.50; 50, 
| $50.) 

Richer by Asia (ALA $1.25) has had 
compliments from social studies teachers 
and church youth leaders. Has it been sold 
in your community? The supplement to 
the list, published in this issue, will be te- 
printed, and single copies will be sent on 
request when stamped, self-addressed en- 
velopes are received at YASD office, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11. The supple: 
ment will also be sent with orders for 
copies of Richer by Asia. The grant for 
the Asia Project comes to an end_ this 
month, and Project Director JANE 5. Me 
Cire, Free Library of Philadelphia, hopes 
to receive stories of uses of Richer by Asia 
from all parts of the country. One such 
| story, “Arkansas Discovers Asia,” appeared 
in the October ALA Bulletin. 

From Canada comes the list Jeunes, 
Voulez-vous des Livres? yooo suggestions 
| pour tous les dges, pour tous les gouts. 
Bureau des Bibliothéques Scolaires, Serv- 
ice des Etudes, La Commission des Ecoles 
Catholicques de Montreal, 1960, 3737 Sher: 
brooke Street East, Montreal 36, Quebec 
Canada, 
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«|| HI NEIGHBOR SERIES 
Pa. F | ; ; 
i. | | Fun and Folklore from UNICEF-Aided Countries 
and 
lent | | BY THE U. S. COMMITTEE FOR UNICEF 
bap | (UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND) 
ign, | | 
rom @ In each book in this unique series 
children learn about the games, 
able | | songs, crafts and stories in five dif- 
lone ferent countries. Previously sold only 
08 by UNICEF, these books have G | 
dio already created world-wide interest 
cad and enthusiasm. Now distributed by \ 
re | | Hastings House. NN | 
pen ating J -- cong Hs jes Ree COMING MARCH 1961 | 
oa ae ee stele BOOK 4—Guinea, Iran, India, 
i BOOK 2-~— Brazil, Ghana, Israel, Mexico, Poland. Paper $1.50 
Aes Japan, Turkey. $1.00 Cloth $2.95 
itive BOOK 3 Nigeria, Ethiopia, Each book, 64 pages, 844" x 11”, 
Greece, Chile, Thailand. $1.50 heavy illustrated paper. 
Be WRITE FOR COMPLETE JUVENILE CATALOGUE 
con- HASTINGS HOUSE 151 East 50th St., New York 22 
ooks 
ALA > et 
> 50, JUST PUBLISHED—a new supplement to Short 
had Story Index, the librarian’s most practical tool 
vat 
chers for keeping short story collections in active use. 
sold This 1955-1958 volume covers 6,392 stories 
a b in 376 collections. Clearly indexes stories by 
it on subject, author, and title. Includes a Directory 
1 en- of Publishers. 
# 50 
pple- 
s for 
it for 
this 
_ Me: 
ropes 
| Asia 
wu 1955-1958 
eared 
une’, edited by Estelle A. Fidell and Esther V. Flory 
slions 1960 ° clothbound . $6.00 


golls. F Also available: Short Story Index (collections up to 1949)—60,000 stories in 4,320 collections. 
Serv: | $14 (foreign: $17). “An indexing triumph’—Frances Cheney. “An essential book in public, 
Ecoles f high school, and college libraries’—Library Journal. Short Story Index Supplement: 1950- 
Sher: | '954—9,575 stories in 549 collections. $5. 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


Country Snowplow 


Written and illustrated by LEONARD SHORTALL 


| 
| 
} 


A farmer’s son saves the situation when highway traffic seems hopelessly 
stalled by a snowstorm. “This story with the co-operating heroes of 

Tom and the snowplow will find many friends.” 

—Library Journal 


Ages 4-8. $2.50 





WM. MORROW & CO., 425 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16 


INFORMED BOOK SELECTION 


is based upon 


SOUND EVALUATION ( 


THE BULLETIN OF THE CENTER 
FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviews 80 to 100 new books each month; age level, plot synopsis, reading values. 
Each review represents careful evaluation by a committee of specialists in chil- y 
dren’s reading from public and school libraries, and from faculties of the Grad- 
uate Library School and the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. 








ONLY $4.50 FOR ELEVEN ISSUES 


Center for Children’s Books 
5835 Kimbark Avenue 
University of Chicago 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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McCLURG'S 
BOOKS for YOUNG ADULTS 


Approved for Use in Junior and Senior 
| HIGH SCHOOLS and PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


~~ 


Compiled by Mrs. Dilla MacBean 


This 280-page publication is the successor to our Teen-Age 


Catalog! It’s the only catalog of its kind published by a whole- 
saler . . . and it’s designed to help you order adult titles for 
teen-age readers. 

Write to Dept. TN for Your Free Catalog 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 





PARAGON BINDINGS 


Our new 1960-1961 complete catalog is out (3300 pre- 
bound titles) (many titles grades 4-7 added) 98% in 
stock at all times. 


Why not compare our bindings and prices? 


You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 


We have a wonderful new 1960 Reader List for the Ist 3 
grade levels, ready! (498 titles) 98% of titles in stock 
at all times. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 





YOUR CHILDREN’S COLLECTION 


RICHER BY 


apean 


ORIGAMI STORYBOOK: Japanese 
Paper Folding Play 
by FLORENCE SAKADE, 
illustrated by KAZUHIKO SONO 


The fascinating art of paper folding. Over 
200 diagrams, 24 folded figures. 


32 pages, many color illustrations $4.50 | 


ORIGAMI KIT includes 96 sheets of special | 
paper in 24 colors, 6 folded figures and | 
over 60 diagrams. Colorful box $2.75 | 


ORIGAMI PAPER—48 sheets special paper in | 


24 colors. 35¢ each or 3 for $1.00 


OUR JAPANESE PLAYMATES: Ad- | 


ventures of Two American Chil- 
dren in Japan 


by RUTH NUGENT 


Everyday activities and customs of child- | 


hood in modern Japan. 


64 pages, over 50 illustrations $2.50 | 


THE RABBIT WHO LOST HIS FUR 


Adapted into English by 
RALPH FRIEDRICH 

A delightful picture book which retells the 
famous old Japanese folk tale about a 
rabbit who wanted to travel. Color print- 
ing throughout. Stiff Paper $1.25 


THE NAUGHTY BADGER 


Adapted into English by 
RALPH FRIEDRICH 
Simple text and full-page illustrations tell 


about a tricky badger who has the tables 
turned on him by a resourceful rabbit. 


Includes interesting notes on Japanese | 
customs and culture. $1.00 | 


Books to Span East and West 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 
Publishers 


RUTLAND, VERMONT * TOKYO, JAPAN 











CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books 
in: French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish and many other lan- 
guages. 

Each title carefully selected by ex- 
pert librarians for visual and con- 
tent matter. 

Sold by title or in special packages 
for the librarian’s and_ teacher’s 
convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A.L.A. 


For catalogs write to: 


Package Library of Foreign 
Children’s Books, 
69-41 Groton Street, 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


Another 
wonderful 
new 


Astor Book 


Inch by Inch 


Written and illustrated by 
LEO LIONNI 


The delightful new book by the 
author and artist of the award- 
winning Little Blue and Little Yel- 
low. ‘Totally different in concept 
but just as appealing, it is the story 
of a clever inchworm who outwits 
the birds that threaten to eat him. 
Six glowing colors « Ages 3-6 $3.50 
(Also available in Spanish and French 
editions) 
An ASTOR BOOK published by 
IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., N. Y. 21 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 


and the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949...the Brussels powers, United States, 
Canada, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland... Senator Vandenberg ... President Truman...” 
To him it says, “Yalta... Potsdam... Soviet techniques of internal pressure... Mutual security...” 
Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which com- 
pletely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1961 edition fittingly 
marks its 132nd year of growth. Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete re- 
Writing, revising and resetting of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and consider- 
ably larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustrations; 14% larger type 


for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SCOPE GAmeERicana CORPORATION 


5 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, WN. Y¥. 
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« ., you'll find itin WORLD BOOK Encyclopedi 


The question mark is a familiar symbol 
to librarians; World Book a familiar 
source. As experts in sources of infor- 
mation, you know the value of fine 
reference works, In directing inquiries to 
the 20-volume World Book Encyclopedia, 
you know questions will be answered 
accurately, informatively, interestingly. 
Maps are more revealing, illustrations 
more explanatory, text more inviting, 


language more readable in World EB 
Encyclopedia... first in sales, qua 
leadership. 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54 











